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THE AMERICA CUP SWINDLE 


HEN Lord Dunraven first returned to these 
shores from America it was expected, not un- 
naturally, that he would make something in the nature 
of a statement with regard to the incidental details of the 
various races, and apologies for races, of which the result 
is that the America Cup remains on the other side of 
the Atlantic now and is likely to remain there for ever. 
But he was not in a mood to be ‘ drawn” by the casual 
interviewer; and this mood of his was prudent, for the 
statement, which he has manifestly felt that duty 
towards his brother yachtsmen compelled him to make, 
is one of the most serious character. It was but right, 
therefore, that Lord Dunraven should resolve to reflect 
carefully upon the statement which he was bound to 
make, and that, after weighing every word uf it in the 
most anxious fashion, he should issue it to the public 
upon his own responsibility. And the result of it we 
take to be that, until some new precautions are takens 
no honourable gentleman of the British race will be 
disposed to issue a challenge for the America Cup 
again. 

Some of the details of Lord Dunraven’s complaint 
were already familiar to the English public. We knew 
something, but perhaps not all, of the scandalous 
manner in which the competing boats were hampered 
by excursion craft during the first and second races. 
While the meagre and ill-informed reports which reached 
us from America were all we had to go upon—and 
this connection be it observed that the British press 
was never worse served upon an important occasion— 
still it was made abundantly clear that the decision upon 
the alleged foul at the beginning of the second race was 
at least open to question. On this point Lord Dun- 
raven’s statement, which contains the dominant facts 
that neither yacht was close-hauled and that there was 
no room for Valkyrie to run in any nearer to the mark 
boat, is absolutely final. But it is not too much to say 


Registered as a Newspaper 


that British yachtsmen generally were puzzled by the 
fact that in this second race Defender, being in a more 
less crippled condition, made so good a show as she 
appeared to make. It is easy to see now how the mis- 
take made by the tug which was sent out to fix the first 
mark—for mistake we must believe it to be—produced 
this curious result. Valkyrie steered her compass course 
as directed by the Committee: that her compasses had 
been adjusted correctly there is no question ; Defender 
steered an identical course ; suddenly away to windward 
the tug for which all men had been see arching, seeing 
that it was to set the mark, appeared. At first her 
true character was hardly recognised ; and no wonder, 
for she was far from the spot where she ought to have 
been; but, when the fact became clear, Valkyrie had to 
shift her huge area of headsail in order to fetch the 
transposed mark, and no man who has ever felt a sailing 
vessel under him will hesitate to say that the delay 
caused, not merely by the process of shifting sail but 
also by the movement of some thirty men forward, 
must have been very great. Meanwhile Defendcr, 
whose skipper had been quicker to guess that the tug 
was the mark-boat, had no necessity to change her 
headsail and gained as much as, if not more than, she 
had lost. It was on the way home during this race that 
Lord Dunraven made up his mind (being then in 
absolute ignorance of the fact that a protest had been 
made, wk: being influenced solely by the scandalous way 
in which he was hampered by the excursion steamers) 
that he would race no more under like conditions. 
This fact, the time at which the letter indicating his 
resolution was handed to a third party to be given to 
the Cup Committee, and the whole of the correspond- 
ence, dispose once and for all of the ignoble and un- 
English suggestion of Admiral Fitzgerald that the 
decision not to race was due, directly or indirectly, to 
the judgment given by the Regatta Committee on Mr. 
Iselin’s protest. The a ie and unforeseen cannot 
influence anybody's mind, not even an Irish peer’s. 

But these things are, from the point of view of the 
general public, of minor importance compared with 
the statement which Lord Dunraven makes, in all 
solemn deliberation, concerning the load-waterline of 
the Defender. And the preliminary pre acca is 
a vital matter in relation to that statement. Lord 
Dunraven was clearly never easy in his mind upon this 
matter of load-waterline ; and those who know the 
confident tone in which Americans spoke, and the 
significant manner in which they said that they ‘did 
not mean’ to part with the Cup, will be in no difficulty 
to discover why he was uneasy. ‘The American method 
of marking the load-waterline by a couple of tin-tacks 
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in the deck, supposed to be immediately above the 
extremities of the waterline, stem and stern, simply 
invites foul play. It was therefore but natural that 
Lord Dunraven, some time before the races, should have 
urged upon the Cup Committee the necessity of making 
some provision by which both the yachts might be 
marked, as is the custom in England, on the outside 
And it was certainly well that he did so; 
was of a startling character. The facts are plain 
enough. On September 6 Defender came into the 
Erie basin to be measured; she was visibly higher in 
the water than usual, her bobstay plate was well above 
the waterline, a pipe amidships was flush with it. Her 
load-waterline was admittedly six inghes shorter than 
when she raced for the Goelet Cup. That night, with- 
out having any of her owners on board, she lay along- 
side the Hattie Palmer, her tender, inside Sandy Hook 
Next morning she was obviously much lower in the 
water, and Lord Dunraven, having had his attention 
called to the matter, took the precaution of accompany- 
ing Mr. Henderson to her, and of making a careful 
examination. ‘The bobstay plate was clearly nearer 
to the water than when she was measured. ‘The 
pipe amidships was submerged, unless it had vanished 
into thin air. The moment Mr. Latham Fish 
Defender’s representative, came on board Lord Dun- 
raven explained the matter to him; the moment 
Valkyrie reached the Committee boat after the race 
Lord Dunraven placed Mr. Fish on board the Com- 
mittee boat, having directed him to request the 
Committee to instal a trustworthy person in charge 
of each boat, with instructions not to leave such boat 
until there had been an official remeasurement. That 
Mr. Fish gave some message is clear, for a remeasure- 
ment was ordered the next day. But having regard 
to the serious charge involved in Lord Dunraven’s request 
to Mr. Fish, it is clear that remeasurement was useless 
unless it was preceded by precautions against tampering 
with the trim of the vessels, and Mr. Iselin no doubt 
would not have resented as an indignity the precaution 
which Lord Dunraven was willing to submit to in the 
case of his own vessel. 


for the seque 


Our judgment in the matter is simply this. Lord 
Dunraven has been what is commonly called ‘done in 
the eye. Not by Mr. Iselin, or Mr. Vanderbilt, or Mr, 
Morgan; but fairly done all the same, and done fairly 
brown. 
say that this is an accusation against American yachts- 
men. It is nothing of the sort. Lord Dunraven is too 
shrewd a man and too good a judge of human nature 
to suggest anything of the kind. But every man who 
knows anything of yachting, and the skippers and crews 
of racing yachts, is well aware that one skipper or crew 
will play a trick upon another skipper or crew whenever 
they have the chance, and that a skipper or crew can 
play such a trick easily without being detected by the 
employer. It is fon studied neglect to take common 
precautions to ascertain whether such a trick has been 
played that the Cup Committee of the New York 
Yacht Club are responsible; and they are the men who, 
by their supineness, have made it necessary for Lord 
Dunraven to write his pamphlet, and thereby, in our 
judgment, to put an end to International yacht-racing. 
Be it remembered that Lord Dunraven is a man with 
American sympathies. Nothing but a sense of duty 
has forced this statement from hin, 


Some foolish and ignorant persons are sure to 
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LOCAL LIBERTY AND THE COUNTY 


COUNCIL 


FINE question of the unification of London has again 

been opened in a very lively way—of course by 
the London County Council. But it can only be settled 
by Parliament, which, if it were not in existence already 
as a very ancient institution, might reasonably be called 
together for this purpose alone; so important a matter 
has the government of this vast city become. ‘Till it is 
settled, there will be no peace in Spring Gardens, no 
cessation of rancorous debate whenever the question can 
be brought up for renewed agitation; wherefore it 
would be an extremely good thing if the Government 
could turn its mind to the matter without delay. Un- 
fortunately, however, Lord Salisbury and his colle: AGUCS 
have many serious affairs upon their ails. 
both foreign and domestic, of long accumulation and 
corresponding gravity ; so that we suppose a Bill for the 
better government of London is not to be looked for 
next year, 

Lord Onslow, a member of the Imperial Administra- 
tion as well as of the London County Council, has no 
expectation of such a measure apparently, or he would 
have seen little use in re-opening the question with the 
resolution which was put before the Council on ‘Tuesday. 
With the prospect that the whole question would be 
dealt with a few months hence, there would have been 
no reason to press for a partial measure of reform. 
resolution was to the effect that it is 
desirable to carry out forthwith the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission that no duties should be thrown 


Lord Onslow’s 


upon the central authority which can be equally well 
Accordingly, a 
conference should be arranged ‘between representatives 
of the Council and the vestries and district boards of 
the metropolis, to consider and report what powers now 
possessed by the Council should be transferred to the 


performed by the local authorities. 


local authorities... This resolution was countered by an 
amendment declaring it desirable that fot only one but 
all the recommendations of the Commission should be 
carried out at once; meaning that London should be 
unified forthwithon the terms « dnenlitdenest theFarrer- 
Courtney Report. Lord Farrer himself was the principal 
speaker in support of this amendment, and his speech was 
of Lord Farrer entirely characteristic. In Lord Onslow’s 
resolution there was no special reference to the City 
Corporation, nor was there need of any. But Lord 
Farrer cannot endure that any debate on municipal 
affairs should pass without attack upon the City Cor- 
poration. On that point he is consistently severe as 
Radical, Commissioner and Man. Therefore he must 
needs pitch in. What good, he wished to know, did 
Lord Onslow suppose would come of conferring with 
the City Corporation? What had the position of the 
City Corporation ever been —that of the Irench mar- 

and so forth, and so forth. 
‘ the vestries and local boards,’ 


shal, ‘J°y suis, }’y reste!” 
The invitation was to all 
of which there are dozens spread over the vast metro- 
politan area; but as an argument for not hearing them, 
the utter impossibility of dealing with the City Cor- 
poration is alleged! Yet these various local bodies 
have to be reckoned with, and, knowing that, Lord 
Farrer proceeded to his second argument against the 
resolution. He wishes the vestries and the local boards 
to understand that they need not trouble themselves to 
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stipulate for the retention of their authority, because 
there is a recommendation to that effect in the Farrer- 
Courtney Report. ©'To this end, he quoted a long- 
winded passage from the Report, declaring that 
the functions assigned to the local as well as 
the central authorities should be ‘determined so 
as to leave complete independence and responsibility to 
every member of the system.” Lord Farrer need not 
have stopped with this quotation. He might have cited 
other passages in which similar fine things are said— 
in similar generalities. But there is a difference between 
the abstract and the concrete, a difference which is 
never more discernible than in matters of giving and 
taking ; and what if we look to particulars? What 
if we examine the specific changes in parish govern- 
ment recommended by the Farrer-Courtney Commis- 
sion? Why then we find that subordination of local 
authorities to the Central or Spring Gardens authority 
runs through the whole of the unifying scheme. 
There is a conclusive way of showing this at once. 
In all 


purse is supreme. 


forms of government the power of the 
In civil government there is scarcely 
any other; and what this unification scheme pro- 
poses to do is to take away the power of assess- 
‘That is 


It may be, then, as Lord Farrer 


ment which the local bodies now enjoy. 
an express provision. 
says, that ‘independence and responsibility * are to be 
secured to both the central and the local authority ‘in 


the functions assigned to each’; but how much of 


function is each to be independent in? ‘The answer is, 


very little for the local authority, as appears plainly 


by this signal example of the transferred power of 


assessment. 

It is on this account that the vestries and the district 
boards should think twice and thrice before they assent 
in any terms to the institution of a Central Govern- 
ment for London framed on the plans of the Farrer- 
Courtney Report. ‘The aims of that scheme are to be 
judged by its positive recommendations, not by such 
deceiving generalities as Lord Farrer quoted on ‘Tues- 
day; and, so judged, it is clear that the intention is 
not to extend local liberties but to limit and even to 
destroy them. And that this is the design of the 
‘ Progressives’ (who originated the recommendations of 
the Report) comes out even while they protest that they 
On that point they can be 
quite fervid when occasion requires, as at a famous 


have no such meaning. 


meeting in May last, when they declared themselves 
sincerely desirous of ‘enhancing the dignity and en- 
But that 
they cannot be, or there would be no objection to the 


larging the powers of the local authorities.” 


plan of so many separate municipalities, afliliated to a 
(rrand Council for controlling all affairs that are common 
to all. And that is obvious. 
dignity and enlarged powers * 


Kor were ‘enhanced 
given to the greater 
London parishes, or to an association of two or three 
of them lying together, the result in every case would 
be a distinct municipality of the kind suggested. 
London would be reorganised at once into a municipal 
United States, which is exactly what we contend for 
and what the so-called Progressives furiously oppose. 
The district boards and the vestries 
would know by that what the Progressives mean by 
unification, even if it were not written in plain words 
and figures all over the scheme they are so anxious to 
make law, 


That suffices. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 


( BVIOUS is the epithet that applies to the Report of 

the Royal Commission on Secondary Education. 
So obvious indeed are its recommendations that it is 
difficult to see why the Commission should have taken 
eighteen months gestation and finally delivered itself of 
ten fat volumes. Nothing except making a little stir 
was gained by sending Assistant Commissioners to 
scamper round some ‘selected’ counties to set down 
once again what every one who had any knowledge of 
the subject knew before and report facts which the 
Charity Commission and the Science and Art Depart- 
ment could have supplied, and, in fact, did supply. How- 
ever, all is well that ends well. ‘The Commission has done 
what it might just as well have done after a few sittings 
at a table, round or other, without any of the parapher- 
nalia of Assistant Commissioners, memoranda, and 
memorials. ‘They have threshed out any differences they 
may have had, and all united in a report which, though 
it is about two hundred pages too long—it occupies 
three hundred and twenty-eight pages—is a thoroughly 
statesmanlike document. 
been to draw the outlines of a system which shall com- 
bine the maximum of simplicity with the minimum 
disturbance of existing arrangements’; and as regards 
finance, ‘ not at imposing fresh burdens upon the tax- 


Their aim, they say, ‘has 


payer, whether local or general, but rather at measures 
of reform and consolidation which may turn existing 
sources of revenue to the best account.’ 

As we insisted when the Comn.ission was first ap- 
pointed, the main object that it had to consider was 
how to harmonise the conflicting authorities dealing 
with secondary education and how to prevent the 
frightful waste of public caused by the 
erratic expenditure of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, the County Councils, and the School Boards 
when dealing with what they are pleased to term 
Higher Grade Board Schools. As regards the autho- 
rities the recommendation of the Commission is 
Of course the Vice- 


money 


obviousness and simplicity itself. 
President of the Council is to be made what he is 
not now, though he is popularly supposed to be, the 
Minister of Education, instead of only the Minister 
of Elementary Education. ‘To him are to be trans- 
ferred, equally of course, the powers of the Charity 
Commissioners to meddle with educational endowments, 
and the powers of the Science and Art Department as 
to grants for the supposed encouragement of secondary 
educationin scienceandart. The stuff that has been talked 
about the ‘judicial’ functions of the Charity Com- 
mission not being fit to be exercised by a department 
of the State the Royal Commissioners brush aside with 
a reference (which they perhaps took from our columns) 
to the similar ¢ judicial ° functions of other Departments, 
‘notably the Local Government Board.” On the further 
question whether the whole powers of the Charity Com- 
mission should be transferred, the Report wisely does not 
commit itself. But it points out, that in face of the 
‘robbery of the poor” which has gone on, the Commis- 
sioners are ‘ forced to the conclusion that . . . separation 
might tend to an increase of confidence in the 
administration of non-educational charities, and in the 
acceptance of a broader policy in the treatment 
of the educational... It is clear indeed that the Royal 
Commission thinks that the Charity Commission as 
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such should cease to exist. But the first and chief 
step, without which nothing can be done to improve 
the state of Secondary Education, is to transfer its 
powers over educational charities together with those of 
its staff who are conversant with educational matters— 
not amounting to a dozen in all, including the secretary 
to the Royal Commission, himself a junior member of 
it—to the Secondary Education Department. 

We note with great satisfaction that the Royal Com- 
mission insists on a separate Secondary Education depart- 
ment, and enters an emphatic protest against our ancient 
public schools, and those modern ones which have grown 
up in imitation of or competition with them, being treated 
by the same department or in the same way as primary 
schools. * Such a code of regulations and such a system of 
examination and inspection as the Education Depart- 
ment has applied to Elementary Schools would in our 
view be not only unfitted but positively harmful to 
Secondary Education... Only in regard to sanitary 
inspection do they recommend, and very properly recom- 
mend, a rigid system of inspection for all secondary 
schools from Winchester College to the smallest private 
school: and as to that they will find every parent willing 
and anxious to have every possible security that public 
officials can possibly afford. ‘The Commission, however, 
makes, we think, a serious mistake in contemplating a 
general secretary for both Elementary and Secondary 
Education. The two departmentsought tobe co-ordinate, 
and as regards each other independent. Otherwise it 
will almost inevitably happen that the Elementary 
Department, being already in possession of the 
Minister, will furnish the general secretary, and with him 
the dictatorial habits and cast-iron methods of that 
department. More especially is this undesirable for the 
reason that it is well known that in certain localities 
the School Board and other local educational authorities 
have, by the aid of the elementary and science and art 
and local taxation grants, deliberately set themselves to 
compete with and if possible drive out of existence the 
ancient grammar schools, because they suspect them 
of a Church character. ‘The Commission proposes 
that the central supervision of Higher Grade Schools 
should be transferred to the Secondary Education 
Department. ‘This is assuredly necessary, but it may 
well be doubted, having in view the tenacity of the 
official mind, whether this transfer would be loyally 
and effectively made if the highest permanent officials 
were drawn from the ranks of the present Education 
Department. 

We notice, too, with great satisfaction that the Com- 
mission while recommending, in accordance,they say,with 
the views of the public schools themselves, that they 
should be brought within the purview of the Secondary 
Education Department, also record their view that not 
only the recognised public schools, from Winchester 
downwards, but all schools, such as, for example, 
Oswestry and Uppingham, which are ‘mainly boarding 
schools * and draw their scholars from all parts and chiefly 
from a distance, should not be brought under the local 
authority, which they recommend for ordinary grammar 
and other day schools, but should be treated as being, 
as they are, national institutions, and be controlled by 


the central authority only. It would never do to let 


the butchers and bakers and candlestick-makers or 


retired army officers who form the Winchester City 
Council have a finger, much less their whole hands, in 
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the management of Winchester College; and it would 
be still more absurd to relegate Eton to the tender 
mercies of the still pettier local authorities of Windsor 
and Slough. We are glad to see that even Mr. Yoxall 
and Mr. Llewellyn Smith have been made to say, 
‘ Hands off these, if you please.” ; 

Whether much further security will be gained by the 
recommendation that in matters affecting endowments 
declared to be non-local the Minister should act with 
the advice of the Educational Council, may perhaps be 
doubted. The Educational Council is likely to prove 
rather a cumbrous and somewhat expensive fifth wheel 
to the coach. It is to consist of twelve members, a 
third appointed by the Crown, a third by the four 
Universities—Oxford, Cambridge, London and Victoria 
(why is poor Durham left out in the cold 7)—and a third 
selected by the rest from old schoolmasters, or as they 
prefer to phrase it, ‘experienced members of the teaching 
profession. It is to keep the very useless register of 
teachers, which some faddists are crying out for, and to 
advise the Minister on appeals by a school from a local 
authority, on appointment of the nominated element 
of local authorities, and on general regulations for in- 
spection and examination. But as the Minister is to 
have the power of overriding it without saying why, 
and to be responsible, it is more likely merely to 
add delay than to perform any really useful function. 
Like the Indian Council, it will provide a few old fogies 
with a pension, with the pretence of something to do 
and some letters after their names, but will be practi- 
cally either useless or worse. 

As to the local authorities generally the Commissioners 
have adopted the inevitable course. ‘There are to be 
local authorities like those adopted in Wales, but with 
most judicious improvements. In the counties the 
County Council is to appoint a bare majority of mem- 
bers, half the rest being nominated by the Minister of 
Kducation and half co-opted, of whom some must be 
either present or past givers of secondary education 
themselves. ‘To them the power over the local taxation 
money, Which amounts to three-quarters of a million, or 
about the same sum as the whole of the educational 
endowments put together, is to be lransferred from the 
County Council itself—a very proper transfer ; and it is 
to be applicable to Secondary Education, that is, 
the grammar schools, and not wholly devoted to dairy 
lectures, which farmers despise, to a wasteful system of 
scholarships, or asparagus-culture and such like fads. 
We trust, however, that some security will be taken 
that the public schools will get their fair share of this 
money as well as those schools which are under 
the local authority itself. In the county boroughs 
a similar body is to be constituted with a majority of 
members from the town councils, and school boards 
where they exist. It is not perhaps generally known 
that local boards already possess power to raise a 
rate for the support of technical education up to a 
penny in the pound, though only £14,902 is so raised at 
present. This power the Commissioners very properly 
propose to extend to Secondary Education ; and very 
improperly, in view of their express declaration that 
they are not going to add to our rates and taxes, pro- 
pose to increase the amount to twopence. This last 
proposal we trust will be ignored. 

l’or the rest, the scheme presented is so obvious as to 
be really removed from all contention, political, reli- 
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gious or educational. 
another time on some other parts of the Report. Taken 
as a Whole, it is one which, having as it has the entire 
consent of the Dean of Manchester, Professor Jebb and 
Mr. Edward Lyttelton, may well form the basis of a 
(‘onservative measure in regard to a matter on which 
every one is agreed that something must be done. 


We may have more to say 


A FEARFUL AND WONDERFUL CABINET 

MENU story of how France came by_ its present 

Ministry is a right merry tale. Laborious 
attempts have been made by our own, though not by 
the French, Press to account on logical lines for the 
apparition of the Bourgeois Cabinet. ‘The phenomenon 
is as inexplicable in reality as is the production of any 
freak of nature. The bewildered and inquiring on- 
looker must be content to follow the incidents of this 
lamentable birth, prepared to smile, but not expecting 
to understand. In the beginning was the crisis. After 
taking counsel of people who could tell him nothing he 
did not know, M. Felix Faure invited M. Léon Bour- 
geois to form a Government. ‘The President's action 
was as generally anticipated as it was entirely devoid 
of rhyme or reason, M. Félix Faure was elected to his 
office in the teeth of the Radical Party; at the first 
opportunity he gives his opponents a chance of coming 
into power. He took this step, not out of mag- 
nanimity, but because it was constitutional—such at 
least is the argument of those who love a_ rational 
explanation even at the expense of accuracy. The 
argument overlooks the fact that the politician alleged 
to be pointed to on constitutional ground as the suc- 
cessor of M. Ribot voted with the minority that forty- 
eight hours before the opening of the crisis was badly 
beaten on a question of first-class importance. No, 
the truth is stranger than this fiction. In the course 
of the last two years a tradition has grown up in 
the Chamber to the effect that in the event of a crisis 
M. Bourgeois is the man to be appealed to first. 

It was a strange thing that M. Bourgeois should have 
been entrusted with making a Cabinet, but the Cabinet 
he has made is a stranger thing still. A glance at the 
production reveals the unfavourable conditions under 
which it was brought into being. 'To begin with, it 
does not bear the sign-manual of M. Bourgeois, who 
has always been the champion of coalition Ministries 
in which the Radical element should predominate. 


Yet he finds himself the President of a Council of 


which all the members are Radicals. He is not in 
this pass of his own free will. He did his best to 
manufacture a Cabinet after his own heart, but the 
Opportunist fly refused to walk into the chamber of 
the Radical spider, frightened as he was by the 
presence there of the redoubtable M. Cavaignac. ‘This 
result was entirely according to Cocker, was exactly 
what every one expected: what nobody foresaw— 
except in a dream—was that M. Bourgeois, driven 
into a corner, would fall back upon the hazardous 
expedient of recruiting his colleagues solely from 
the ranks of the Left. He has risked this venture, 
and an awkward squad he has enrolled—after 
much difficulty. His arduous hunt for a Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, his ultimate capture of a distin- 
guished chemist, his chivying of Ministers from one 
department to another, and his anxious waiting for a 
possible Minister of the Colonics who journeyed slowly 
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from Cannes to refuse the post on his arrival in Paris, 
are only a few of the grotesque incidents that accom- 
panied the creation of this fearful and wonderful 
Cabinet. To pass a mild judgment on the personnel 
of the Ministry, it can only be said that most of its 
members who are not nobodies are confirmed cranks. 
What will be the fate of this scratch crew? The 
history of the present Chamber is there to prove that 
the Assembly has never contained a Radical majority. 
None of the three Cabinets it has used up since its con- 
stitution came to grief because the Moderate party had 
been fairly and squarely beaten on a definite item of 
M. Dupuy’s first Ministry fell to 


pieces owing to internal dissensions, the outcome of the 


the programme. 


determination of M. Peytral to play for his own hand. 
M. Casimir-Perier fell owing to a mere accident, beaten 
by asurprise vote on a question of detail. ‘The second 
Ministry of M. Dupuy was broken up by the decision of 
M. Barthou to 
of a legal decision affecting his department. 
single instance has the Chamber frankly manifested in 
favour of the Left and still less of the Extreme Left. 
Gambetta once said, ‘On ne gouverne qu’avec un parti. 


retire from office in consequence 


In no 


It is by no means certain that M. Bourgeois is the 
absolute master of a party—his Radicals are already dis- 
playing symptoms of revolt—but it is quite certain that 
he is not at the head of a majority prepared to vote the 
No doubt he 


His calculation is that by strict atten- 


controversial portion of his programme. 
has his idea. 
tion to business and by bluffing his own followers and 
his natural opponents he will continue to entice 
enough votes from the Centre to lead a hand-to-mouth 
existence. This prospect is likely to prove illusory not 
because the Moderates will refuse to a man to listen to 
his piping but because the Socialists, whose vote he can- 
not dispense with, will stand no nonsense: he will have to 
keep his promises to the letter or they will speedily leave 
him in the lurch. Hostile as we are to the political princie 
ples of the President of the Cabinet we think the Centre 
might do worse than allow him a moderate lease of life. 
Should the Ministry last for a few months the electorate 
may hope to be enlightened as to the real import of 
those ‘ great democratic reforms ° 
heard and so little known. A closer acquaintance with 
these highly advertised goods is likely to lessen the 
appreciation in which they are held by the gullible. 
Further, the experiment of a Radical Cabinet may 
bear fruit in the shape of tending to realise a simpli- 


of which so much is 


fication of French politics by bringing about the 
formation of two great clearly defined parties. The 
country is to be given a taste of pure and applied 
Radicalism. Sooner or later it will have an opportunity 
of declaring whether it likes the dose, and if its 
answer be negative the Moderate Republicans will be 
given a unique chance of establishing a strong Govern- 
ment on a firm footing. Whether they would use 


their opportunity is another matter. 


MASTERS AND MEN 


I the new French Ministry relied on M. Resseguier 

to help it to keep its promise to the Socialists by 
consenting to arbitration on the Carmaux strike it has 
been disappointed. There is a possibility that the 
Radical Cabinet has made a very different calculation— 
that as a matter of fact it has trusted to the manager 
of the glass works to save it from an awkward obliga- 
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tion by refusing to allow the question to be reopened. 
In this case it must be very much obliged to him. 
Whatever the real intentions of Ministers may be M. 
Ress¢éguier is entitled to the praise of having shown 
He has just fought and soundly 
beaten a most unjustifiable strike. One political party 


firm good sense. 


has supported his workmen without taking the trouble 
to inquire whether they were in the right, ar avowed ly 
on the ground that the men must always be helped 
Despite this assistance given to 
those who were assailing him M. Rességuier gained the 


against the employer. 


day. ‘Then the beaten politicians endeavoured to per- 
suade the Chamber to renew the attack on him under 
the pretence of arbitration. An overwhelming majority 
rejected the motion. It might well have seemed that 
the matter was now at an end. But one of those turns 
of the political kaleidoscope which diversify French 
politics has turned M. Ribot out and brought in a 
Cabinet with a strong motive for pleasing the Socialists. 
It has promised to do what the Chamber had just voted 
was not necessary to be done. In pursuit of that 
promise it has made an application to M. Ress¢éguier. 

The answer which it has received is in its way a 
model. M. Ress¢guier is perfectly polite but he is also 
quite firm, and to top all he is singularly lucid in his 
reasons. It is these last which mainly concern us, for 
in giving them the Carmaux manager has laid down a 
rule which is universally applicable. ‘The choice of his 
workmen must belong exclusively to each citizen. On 
the day when he no ‘ea possesses that right all liberty 
will have been annihilated, French industry will be 
lost, to the detriment of the working classes themselves 
and to the great advantage of foreign industry. We 
have only to alter one proper name here and we have a 
statement of fact which applies to the trade of 
every nation in Europe. ‘Those who are most ad- 
dicted to talking about freedom in our time have a 
habit which may be unconscious, but is none the less 
most effectually rooted, of taking it for granted that 
the right to be free belongs only to the man who 
receives, not at all to the man who gives, wages. The 
first is to be at liberty to dictate not only how much he 
is to be paid for his work but on what conditions he 
will do it. The second is to have no say as to the 
return he gets for his money, the workmen by whom it 
is to be earned, or the way in which his machinery is to 
be used. ‘The case is seldom put so crudely among our- 
selves; it is only implied. The French Socialist is more 
candid, and from him we do habitually hear the doctrine 
stated in its crudest form. It has seemed to him that 
Carmaux presented an excellent opening for the applica- 
tion of his principles. ‘That the workmen were in the 
wrong was from the Socialist point of view only a reason 
the more for forcing M. Rességuier to submit to them. 
This is the object which the Socialists sought to obtain 
by their interpellations after the opening of the Session. 
They were then defeated by the Chamber. The new 
Ministry has proved pliant, and an effort has been made 
to put pressure on the employers at Carmaux. ‘This 
time the Socialists have so far been beaten by M. 
Resscguier’s refusal to be squeezed. 

It is not only the cause of his own company that he 
is fighting. ‘The interests of every employer of labour 
in Europe, and of every workman too, are at stake. A 
moment's consideration will show that if the master is 
lose his right of employing or refusing to employ 
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men at his discretion, the control of his business will 
pass from his hands to that of the organisation, what- 
ever it is, which puts pressure upon him. But in this 
case the workman who does not belong to that body 
will be at once put at its mercy, since no master will 
dare to employ him without its consent. How oppres- 
sive the action of workmen may be to one another is 
seen by the great dispute in the shipbuilding trade now 
raging. ‘The case here is, we may allow, not so clear 
as at Carmaux, and the quarrel is on a much greater 
scale, but the original cause of it all has been the 
determination of about a thousand workmen at Belfast 
to enforce their own claims without the least regard to 
the interests of others, whether employers or of their 
It is this determination of theirs to use 
their power which has driven the shipbuilders to com- 


own class. 


bine for their own defence, and retaliate for a strike by 
a lock-out. The fact that the Engineers’ Union in all 
parts backs up the men who are striking in one par- 
ticular place has made combined action on the part of 
the employers necessary. The men, in fact, have 
resolved to dictate, and the employers must needs resist. 
It is in reality the freedom of industry which is at 
stake, however much the Union may endeavour to 
obscure the issues. 


THE TRIAL AT BOURGES 
. | “ARFFAIRE DE NAYVE? 
d 


heart of France profoundly, and no wonder. 


has stirred the great 


It contained all the elements of the best melodrama, 
with a touch or two of unexpectedness which the boards 
Thus, after the first villain had 
been brazening out his misdeeds in fine provincial style, 


not unfrequently miss. 


the scene changed and a yet blacker scoundrel appeared. 
The Abbé Rosselot had not actually committed murder, 
it is true, but he had wrecked a home and he was a 
Prussian spy. A Prussian spy; to think of it! ‘The 
wretch actually confessed that he had used slighting 
expressions about the Great Nation, but only—this was 
his lame excuse—to prevent the Great Nation from 
became a 


becoming over-confident. — Assassination 


mere foible after that; and the tutor’s repudiation 
by his pupils brought down the act-drop to frenzied 
applause. And on the last day of the trial the 
l’rench public was treated to the discovery of Mme. 
de Nayve in a rank lie with the very palpable object of 
screening the Abbe. ‘There follows triumphant acquittal 
of the Marguis; he falls into his sons’ arms and— 
Withal the original crime remains to tickle 
a curiosity which had almost forgotten the victim, 
Mme. de Nayve’s unfortunate child. He had been 
hurried by his step-father to Naples; he had been 
taken for a walk on the cliffs; and he was never seen 


curtain. 


alive again. ‘The Marquis made no adequate inquiries, 
and, according to his wife, he practically acknowledged 
his guilt. Since the Eyraud trial there has been none 
to touch Vaffaire de Nayve. 
with the problem-play, and a people that delights in 


It combines the Ambigru 
spectacle and sensation has naturally been thrilled to 
its very marrow, 

The majesty of justice, nevertheless, has emerged 
from the trial in a sorely bedraggled condition. ‘The 
jury, simple peasants though they were, came to a 
highly sensible verdict, and brought confusion on the 
Marquise de Nayve by insisting upon the name of the 
Jawyer’s clerk whom she asserted to have drawn up the 
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denunciation of her husband. Otherwise all parties 
concerned behaved as if self-control was the last con- 
sideration in a court of law. The President kept the 
spectators in order, but he did not impose the smallest 
restraint on himself. Acting on the convenient theory 
that he was entrusted with the defence of society, he 
set himself to reinforce the ingenuity of the Public 
Prosecutor. He plied his interrogatory until the 
Marquis grew mad with rage, then he abruptly 
changed his ground in the hope of catching him up on 
an unguarded admission. He even exaggerated replies 
to show that the prisoner was capable of the crime. ‘ Mme 
de Nayve wished to see her son, and you prevented her, 
‘She did not say that I prevented her, but that she was 
prevented.” * Well, rejoined the President, ‘ that means 
prevented by you.’ Observe that the investigating 
magistrate had already kept the Marquis in prison for 
fifteen months, and had harried him with questions 
‘When I appeared before 
the investigating magistrate, exclaimed the Marquis, 


equally calculated to damn. 


‘he had all the documents in his hands, whereas 
I had nothing—absolutely nothing! I was like 
a man with arms and legs fettered confronting a 
bully armed to the teeth, who told me with almost 
unconscious irony, “ Mind, defend yourself "!* To 
call the business a trial would be a misuse of words ; 
it is simply a conspiracy to guillotine. Evidence, 
besides, of the most irrelevant nature was admitted and 
freely discussed. The Marquise was encouraged to argue 
that because the Marquis had beaten his children, there- 
fore he had murdered the boy Menaldo. Fortunately for 
the prisoner his histrionic talents exceeded those of his 
adversaries. Sometimes he cracked jokes, at others he hid 
his face and wept, or affected to weep. His repartees 
were neat and his original contributions to the con- 
versation were most happy, notably the master-stroke of 
calling the Abbe Rosselot a Prussian. The presumption 
is, however, that he owes his escape not to his own skill 
in dialectical fence, but to the perjury upon side-issues 
of his wife and her priestly confidant. 

There is a partial excuse to be advanced for the 
H'rench system, amazing though it seems to sober-going 
Englishmen. French juries are ready to acquit or 
adduce extenuating circumstances on grounds inade- 
quate or even non-existent. The searching examination 
of the prisoner acts, therefore, as a curative to their 
sentimentality. Only in the case of the Marquis de 
Nayve the torture exceeded fairness and even decency. 
The investigating magistrate prejudged the affair 
because the conviction of so important a criminal 
might lead to his professional advancement. ‘The 
President acted on his report, and had_ besides to 
keep up the credit of his tribunal. He displayed 
therefore, quite as much animus and a good deal more 
vehemence than the Public Prosecutor. The squalid 
exhibition should act as a warning to the would-be 
reformers of our own criminal law. ‘The contention 
that prisoners should take a prominent part in their 
own defence or even put questions from the dock 
seems reasonable enough in theory. A counsel, arguing 
from an imperfect brief, might easily bungle a point 
that the accused could set right in a moment. 
But interventions inevitably provoke reprisals and 
then farewell to the orderly administration of justice. 
Besides, few Englishmen possess the readiness of 
the Marquis de Nayve, who was evidently a man 
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f education and quite a wit in his way. Inno- 
cence is best established in this country, at any 
rate, by an impartial submission of the evidence to 
the common sense of the jury. So far as France is 
concerned, there stands the unquestionable fact that the 
twelve peasants, on whose decision hung the fate of the 
Marquis de Nayve, did arrive at the only reasonable 
conclusion. ‘They were probably influenced, however, 
quite as much by his sons’ denial that he boxed their 
ears as by the difficulty of bringing home to him the 
pushing of Menaldo over the cliffs. In any case a 
murder trial should not be conducted after the manner 
of a Christy Minstrel dialogue. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY BLUE BOOK 


[‘It was hardly to be supposed that the young decadents who 
once rioted ... in the Vel/ow Book would be content to 
remain in obscurity after the metamorphosis of that periodical 
and the consequent exclusion of themselves. The Savoy, we 
learn, to be edited by Mr. Arthur Symons and Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley, will appear early in December.’— G/oée.] 


‘TINUE world’s great age begins anew, 
Cold virtue’s weeds are cast ; 
Our heads are light, our tales are blue, 
And things are moving fast ; 
And no one any longer quarrels 
With anybody else’s morals. 
A racier journal stamps its pages 
With Beardsleys braver far ; 
A bolder Editor engages 
‘To shame the morning star, 
On London Nights, not near so chilly, 
Sampling a shadier Piccadilly. 
Satyr and Faun their late repose 
Now burst like anything ; 
New Meenads, turning sprightlier toes, 
Enjoy a jauntier fling; 
With lustier lips old Pan shall play 
Drain-pipes along the sewer’s way. 
Priapus, wrongly left for dead, 
Is dead no more than Pan; 
Silenus rises from his bed 
And hiccups like a man ; 
There’s something rather chaste (between us) 
About Priapus and Silenus. 
( cease to brew your Bodley pap 
Whence all the spice is spent ! 
The splendour of its primal tap 
Was gone when Aubrey went ; 
Behold that subtle Sphinx prepare 
Vresh liquors fit to lift your hair. 
Absinthe in larger mugs! and let 
New Esther Waters spout ; 
Degas is with us; we shall get 
G. Moore to join the rout ; 
Enfin, the Villonous Verlaine 
Has got a little thing in train. 
Another Quarterly shall rise 
And knock the former down ; 
Of happier hue, of simpler size, 
And sold at half a crown ; 
Please note the pregnant brand—‘ Savoy, 
And don’t confuse with saveloy.* O. Ss. 
* ‘Saveloy, a kind of sausage; French cervelas, from its 
containing brains.’—SKEAT, 
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NOTES 


Tuere has been a Cabinet Council this week, and 
although nobody knows exactly what the subjects were 
upon which the Ministry were engaged, there is no need 
of inspiration to divine that the question of Turkey occu- 
pied their chief attention. The news received from 
Constantinople on Thursday evening is of the first im- 
portance. That Khalil Rifaat Pasha has superseded 
Kiamil Pasha as Grand Vizier, or Tewfik Pasha replaced 
Said Pasha at the Foreign Office, is of little moment — 
though this latter appointment seems to have aroused 
some mistrust in Berlin—since it is taken for granted 
on all hands that by whatever mouthpiece his views 
are expressed, it is the Sultan himself who has to be 
reckoned with. And the Sultan, it is clear, is even 
now not alive to the precariousness of his position. The 
reassuring feature of the situation is that the representa- 
tives of the three Powers of the Triple Alliance have joined 
in this latest remonstrance to the Porte. So long as the 
unanimity of Europe is preserved there is little cause for 
alarm. Concerted action is an absolute safeguard against 
the dangers which must, as we have always maintained, 
spring inevitably from the isolated action of any one 
Power, whether ourselves or another. 

Tur Duke of Devonshire, speaking at Sheffield on Thurs- 
day, realised fully the gravity of the crisis, when he said 
that ‘we are not very far removed from a reappearance of 
the Eastern Question, if indeed, it has not already re- 
appeared.’ But he did not see fit to depart from a proper 
and statesmanlike reserve where an ill-considered phrase 
might serve as a spark to kindle a conflagration. He pre- 
ferred to indicate the policy which the Government intend 
to pursue in regard to matters nearer home. Controversial 
measures are as far as possible to be avoided, since the Gov- 
ernment is pledged to abstain from raising issuesof a political 
character, and the country is looking forward to a period of 
repose when a strong Administration can devote itself to 
matters less interesting, perhaps, but not less important. The 
depression in agriculture will naturally be the first to claim 
attention. But our other commercial interests will not be 
neglected, and, as the Duke pointed out, a period of 
political calm may do much in itself to restore prosperity 
and confidence to trade. It is to be hoped that a measure 
of relief for Voluntary Schools will have a prominent place 
and that the question of Church Reform will not be long 
delayed. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN made a most sagacious speech at the 
dinner given to celebrate the opening of the Natal-Trans- 
vaal railway. In fact, if his subsequent appearances attain 
the level of his first we shall have in him a_ great 
Colonial Secretary. He did not underrate the magnitude 
of the experiment upon which the mother-country and the 
colonies are engaged ; namely to weld together a world- 
wide empire composed of self-governing communities. 
But he believes the achievement to be possible, and it 
remains for his fellow Englishmen to make good his faith. 
We entirely agree with Mr. Chamberlain that local federa- 
tion should precede Imperial. When five or six large units 
have been compacted, the scheme will be practicable ; until 
then it must remain an ennobling and strengthening ideal. 
And, therefore, South Africa should hurry on its prepara- 
tions for unity, of which railways, such as the Natal-Trans- 
vail, are not the least. It remains to be seen how far the 
future will realise his predictions as to the gold-producing 
powers of South Africa. But that country, whether a 
seconal Rin It be discovered or not, has a splendid destiny 
befure it. 
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Lorp Wo tse ey’s first speech as Commander-in-Chief of 
the army contained no pronouncement of policy, and we 
have had rather too much of talking about War-Office 
reform. It contained, however, one important point, 
namely, a clear admission of the superior necessities of the 
navy. ‘It is the first service in the kingdom, the service 
to which every Englishman must attach the first impor- 
tance ;’ and ‘were it necessary to-morrow to reduce the 
military and naval expenditure I would, fond as I am of 
my own profession, recommend that the reduction should 
take place in the army and not in the navy.’ There can 
and there will be no reduction at all, of course, but the 
tax-payer has a right to ask that his money should be 
expended more judiciously. For the rest, Lord Wolseley, 
if he rated the education of the British officer rather 
higher than some of us might, made some wholly unex- 
ceptionable remarks about the necessity of regarding the 
reserve forces as integral parts of the army. We take note 
with especial satisfaction that he will see to the interests of 
the volunteers. 


Tue Republicans have pretty well swept the United 
States at the Fall elections, and the completeness of the 
victory seems to have taken even their wirepullers by 
surprise. The importance of the victory is chiefly 
prospective. If the doubtful States vote next year as 
they have done this week, then a Republican President 
will succeed Mr. Cleveland. But will they? Nobody 
seems to know exactly why the electors have voted anti- 
Democrat, and possibly they do not know themselves. 
The Democratic record is not very brilliant, but includes 
the settlement of the tariff and currency difficulties. The 
presumption is that, party-lines having become blurred, 
elections are being decided on the simple principle of 
‘Give the other side a chance.’ If so the Republicans 
should win, and win handsomely. 


ENGLISHMEN as a rule refuse to affect any interest in 
American State elections, and are right in so doing as long 
as Americans can afford to neglect political questions of 
more than personal importance. In New York, however, 
is Tammany; and as Tammany has succeeded the English 
Government of long ago as the leading practitioner of the 
art of political corruption, Englishmen still feel some 
interest in its fortunes. And, indeed, they are wonderful 
enough to excite interest for their own sake. As an 
institution, Tammany has exercised a predominant interest 
in City politics since 1836, the year before the Reform 
Club was founded ; and during nearly the whole period of 
its existence it has lived for and by political corruption. It 
is more than a quarter of a century since the exposure of 
the doings of Tweed and _ his associates made it clear that 
Tammany had achieved a record performance in the way 
of municipal corruption. Last year a similar exposure of 
the demerits of the New York police thrust Tammany 
from the position it had managed to regain since the 
middle of the seventies ; and yet last Tuesday the inherent 
strength of its principles re-asserted itself, and New York is 
probably destined to be governed for an indefinite time on 
a system of thoroughly business-like corruption. The 
triumphs of Tammany are scandalous enough ; but when 
you ask a German to support a Sunday closing law what 
can you expect ? 





A CORRESPONDENT writes :—‘ Mr. Gladstone’s blood-and- 
thunder letter to Madame Novikoff, in which he condemns 
his own country for not having done that which the female 
Russian agent wanted it to do, is commented upon, in the 
German press, with great severity. “1 shall carefully 
and for many reasons’’—so Mr. Gladstone wrote in the 
beginning of his letter—“ keep myself to myself.” “ Would 
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not the old gentleman,” says a Liberal Munich paper, 
“have done better by making this introductory sentence a 
truth, and holding his peace?” In the now completed 
version of his letter Mr. Gladstone mentions how heartily 
he and his Russian correspondent have co-operated on 
several critical occasions, and he expresses his joy that 
“we have the same sentiments as to Armenia.”” Now what 
is it that Madame Novikoff (“O. K.,” as she usually signs 
herself) asks for in regard to Armenia? Nothing less than 
that England should act “as Russia did in 1876-77 ”°— 
that is, make war upon Turkey! And because England’s 
Government are not foolish enough to step into such a 
trap, therefore Mr. Gladstone wishes his own country to 
be shown up to the world for its own full share of blame. 
Here we get a clear notion of the real aims and objects of 
Lord Salisbury’s predecessors—aims and objects fixed by a 
Russian agent, and obediently acquiesced in by Mr. Glad- 
stone. Is this a policy the continuity of which ought to 
be upheld ? 


‘Mapame Novikorr—German journals point out—has 
always advocated the autocracy of the Czars and lauded 
the persecuting policy of the orthodox Russian Church, 
including the Jews’ Chace. She has defended every 
Muscovite aggression in Europe and in the direction of 
India, and taken no pains to conceal her enmity to this 
country. Yet she is the confidante, ay, the nymph Egeria, 
of an English ex-Premier. But nothing he may say or do can 
any longer astonish intelligent observers here or abroad. 
Mr. Gladstone’s other recent letter in which he expressed 
it as his deliberate opinion that “the traditions of Monte- 
negro exceed in glory those of Marathon and Thermopyle, 
and all the war traditions of the world,” has given rise to 
a burst of Homeric laughter all over the Continent. The 
dwellers on the Black Mountain had in the course of 
centuries become a set of downright brigands, carrying on 
a ruthless war of plundering raids. Montenegro has for- 
tunately made some progress of late ; and that may be 
readily acknowledged. But the fact just mentioned stands 
clearly on record ; and no hysterical screech of Mr. Glad- 
stone will, in the opinion of the German press, be able to 
alter it.’ 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘Almost exactly a 
year ago, on the 2nd November 1894, La Petite République, 
the official organ of the Socialist party, delivered itself of 
the following opinion, expressed with the exquisite polite- 
ness that is the distinctive feature of the paper: “ Bour- 
geois,’ thus ran the fartine, “combines hypocrisy with 
baseness. This man who poses as the leader of the 
Radicals, who gives himself the airs of an incorruptible 
Republican . . . this man, it is necessary loudly to pro- 
claim the fact, is a traitor.” To-day, “this man”’ relies 
upon the Socialist vote to keep him on his Ministerial legs, 
and has been told he may count upon getting it as long as 
he takes his orders from the Extreme Left. Our Radical 
Ministers require vast self-control: after swallowing the 
coarsest abuse without winking they must be prepared 
within a brief space to valet the revilers. 





‘Tue fact of most immediate interest to Englishmen 
with regard to the composition of the new Cabinet is the 
stepping of M. Berthelot into the shoes of M. Hanotaux. On 
demanda un calculateur, ce fut une danseuse qui l’obtint ! 
When you in England awake one morning to find Lord 
Kelvin in charge of the Foreign Office you will be able to 
gauge the astonishment with which we learnt that our 
eminent chemist had abandoned his laboratory for the Quai 
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d’Orsay. For the moment at any rate, it is impossible to 
discuss his presence there seriously, and good Frenchmen 
can only pray that he will not remain there long enough 
to produce an explosion. Probably he is the only person 
in France who is not astounded at his strange avatar. He 
is known for his omnivorous appetite for places and 
honours. His friend Renan wrote him the witty epitaph : 
“Ci-git Berthelot; a la seule place qu'il n’ait pas am- 
bitionnée.” But even Renan would have made a further 
exception in favour of the department of foreign affairs. 





‘Tue Government is likely to pass a warm quarter of 
an hour over the eternal Carmaux question, which has 
entered on yet another fresh phase. M. Jaurés—he 
“owns” the strike—announced his intention, after the 
exit of M. Ribot, of again inflicting a discussion of the 
subject on the Chamber. The President of the Council 
induced him to abandon his purpose by a promise that 
the Cabinet would use its influence to persuade the con- 
tending parties to consent to an arbitration. He kept his 
word, but M. Rességuier has replied to his invitation with 
a flat refusal. Without a moment’s hesitation the Radical 
and Socialist papers have started a demand that the 
arbitration shall be made compulsory. M. Jaurés will now 
be bound to raise his mellifluous voice in favour of this or 
of some equally preposterous proposal, for the excellent 
reason that if his strikers are worsted he will pay~for their 
defeat by his seat. If M. Bourgeois yields to the 
demands of the Extreme Left he will be executed by the 
Moderates; if he does not the Socialists will turn upon 
him and rend him—aided by his own faithful Radicals. 
Verily the Government is as stable as an intoxicated man 
on a tight-rope. 


‘Even its best friends are in a mood to throw mad cats 
between its legs, as we say over here. The Progressists, to 
whom it owes its existence, are already sulking in their 
tents. It appears that they are disappointed with the 
share they have received of the spoil. It is true the 
admirable Guyot-Dessaigne is Minister of Public Works, 
but what is one loaf among so many, On the other hand, 
I hear—I cannot vouch for the accuracy of the information 
at the time of writing—that one mill-stone is off the 
Ministerial neck. The motion, which the Government is 
pledged to support, repealing the laws against the Anarch- 
ists, is not to be brought forward until—until the Budget 
has been passed! It is almost inconceivable that the 
Chamber should have adopted the motion, so that if the 
news is true the Cabinet has one dangerous “ bullfinch” 
the less to negotiate. One less! M. Bourgeois knows 
that they have got to be cleared by the dozen if he would 
keep his saddle. 





‘Tue Ministerial declaration is a play in two acts. In 
the first the public is asked to find amusement in the 
novelty of a number of measures of hoary antiquity, of 
which the majority figured on a programme as recent as 
that of M. Ribot. In the second we are introduced to a 
further selection of rejuvenated old friends included in 
the cast, not to occupy the attention of the Chamber— 
which will have ceased to exist long before the time has 
come for them to receive their cue—but to catch the eye 
of the electorate. In other words, M. Bourgeois proposes 
to get through, in the first instance, with the business his 
predecessors had in hand and afterwards—but it is a 
farce to talk of M. Bourgeois in the future. At bottom 
his lilt is the old old lilt: Je jouerai les mémes airs— 
mais je les jouerai mieux.’ 
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IN THE CITY 


FYNHE Stock Exchange has had another bad week and 

prices are lower all round, notwithstanding that the 
Paris settlement passed off with comparative ease. Mines 
have not suffered so much as other securities, and unless 
speculators are realising sound investments in order to pay 
their differences in the mining market the cause of the 
fall must be looked for elsewhere than in the gambling 
mania in mines. The moratorium in Turkey which was 
announced last Saturday came as a complete surprise to 
most people and shows that the Armenian agitation has 
had more far-reaching effects than was generally imagined. 
That the Imperial Ottoman Bank should in consequence 
have been subjected to a run is not surprising, but since 
the officials seem to have expected it and to have made 
adequate preparations to meet it we do not understand the 
heavy fall that has taken place in the bank’s shares. In 
the ordinary course the credit of an institution which 
withstands a run as successfully as the Ottoman Bank has 
done, improves, and its shares are better thought of than 
ever. But Ottoman Bank shares have so far displayed little 
recovery, and quite apart from political reasons there are 
ugly stories of its commitments in African mines which the 
directors would do wisely to dispel if there is no ground for 
them. The unfortunate part of the business is that the 
Governor, Sir Edgar Vincent, has notoriously been deeply 
involved in the mining speculation, and it is strange, to say 
the least, that during a critical period in Turkey he should 
have been able to visit Africa and on his return to find 
time to encourage French speculators with very sanguine 
views concerning the Transvaal gold mining industry 
The Armenian troubles are not an affair of yesterday. 
They commenced as long ago as January. Yet it is only 
a few days back that Sir Edgar returned to Constantinople 
after an absence of many months. A circumstance of 
this sort makes people inclined to believe the curious 
reports that the bank has made a heavy loss over the 
ex-king of Servia’s transactions and that the Sultan is 
unable to meet his differences in Buffelsdoorn and Barnato 
Bank shares. We do not believe for a moment that the 
Ottoman Bank has been seriously damaged by the part 
which it took in the mining boom. On the contrary, it 
must have made a great deal of money from the employ- 
ment of its resources in the mining market and, even if it 
has been let in by King Milan, on balance its profit must 
be greater than its loss. But in conjunction with the 
critical times through which Turkey is passing, the fact 
that the Ottoman Bank has for Governor a gentleman 
who, by his own confession, has taken a great interest in 
African gold mines, makes people ready to believe all sorts 
of stories which otherwise they would scout, aud at the 
same time does not add to the confidence reposed in the 
bank. It may seem a hard thing to say, but it is the 
opinion of many well-informed city men that the resigna- 
tion of Sir Edgar Vincent would have a more reassuring 
effect than anything else. 

Generally the stock markets have been adversely 
affected by the political situation in Turkey and by the 
liquidation that is taking place in most Continental centres, 
more especially in Paris and Vienna. Latterly the Home 
Railway market has also had an attack of the blues, mainly 
owing to the lock-out on the Clyde. That there should be 
this sudden crisis in the shipbuilding trade just when it 
was on the eve of a period of prosperity with most yards 
full of new contracts is most disastrous. Although we 
fully realise that the Employers’ Federation is only 
returning tit for tat to the trade unions by which the 
system of general strikes was invented, we regret that 
the masters have been forced to retaliate. It seems a 
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monstrous thing that a great industry on the Clyde should 
be stopped because of a dispute between labour and capital 
in Belfast. If this course is really unavoidable, if it be 
followed out to the logical end, we can only say that 
England is menaced with a grave danger for which 
immediate legislation is necessary. It must be remembered 
that it is not only one trade which is affected by a strike. 
Indirectly every industry provides employment and business 
for many others, and the cessation of work in the ship- 
building yards means not only a less to shipbuilders and 
their workmen but to many of those who are engaged in 
the iron, copper, timber and carrying trades. Naturally 
the stocks of the Scottish railways have fallen and the iron 
and copper markets are also weaker. Whatever the 
merits of the disagreement in Belfast—and both sides 
appear to have a good case from their respective points of 
viewthe present situation is one where the functions of 
a Board of Conciliation or Arbitration might be tried. 

The meeting of the shareholders of the Consolidated 
Goldfields of South Africa took place this week and was 
chiefly noticeable for the glowing account given by Mr. 
C. D. Rudd, one of the two managing directors, ot 
the future in store for the Company. If the results 
anticipated from the Limmer and Jack and the deep levels 
be realised the Goldfields ‘shares fare not too high now, 
and it is satisfactory to hear that last year’s profit of two 
millions and a half was absolutely and wholly realised, while 
the funds now in hand it was stated were sufficient to pro- 
vide two years’ dividends of 125 per cent. per annum. 

Another meeting which deserves comment was that of 
the Primitiva Nitrate Company, at which we are glad to 
notice the proposals of the board were not carried. This 
is the company which paid 100 per cent. in dividends in 
1888-89, and has never paid anything since. During this 
short-lived prosperity Colonel North assured the share- 
holders that they had enough nitrate on their property to 
last for fifty years; yet only a year or two ago half the 
machinery of the company was sold because there was not 
enough material to employ it. At Wednesday’s meeting 
the Colonel once more declared that they had plenty of 
caliche left, and that their troubles were due solely to the 
low price of nitrate. The company appears to owe about 
£20,000, and the proposal is to reduce the £5 shares 
(which once stood at £39) to £1 each, with 10s. credited 
as paid up, leaving a liability of 10s. per share with which 
to provide the funds to pay the company’s debts. The 
proposal was adjourned, and it seems a serious question 
whether it is really worth while for the shareholders to 
find any more money to carry on the concern. 

It is possible to have too much of a good thing, and we 
are having far too many new finance companies for the 
exploitation of West Australia, One of the latest comers 
is The West Australian Joint Stock Trust and Finance 
Corporation with a capital of £250,000 in 245,000 ordinary 
shares of £1 each, and 5000 founder’s shares of £1 each. 
The public are not offered the founder’s shares, which as a 
gamble might be worth considering, but they are asked to 
subscribe £195,000 in ordinary shares for which ‘ an abso- 
lutely pro ratd allotment will be made,’ according to the pros- 
pectus. The company, it is stated, has already been offered 
a largeamount of profitable business including ‘a half interest 
in a call of 25,000 shares in the Associated Gold Mines of 
Western Australia Limited,’ but the consideration for the 
call is not mentioned. The latter company, by the way, 
was the product of Mr. Horatio Bottomley and Mr. 
Mackusick of Universal Stock Exchange fame, and in the 
West Australian Joint Stock Trust and Finance Corporation 
we again find the master hand that created the Hansard 
Union, the Anglo-Austrian Printing and Publishing Union 
and other equally unsuccessful companies, 
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NAVAL WARFARE IN WONDERLAND 


F you wish in these days to write on naval subjects so 
as to attract public attention, the first thing is to set 
up a gigantic paradox. You must be a layman with 
little knowledge of your matter to do it properly, and the 
less you stick at trifles the better. Begin, for instance, 
with an address ‘ to the reader,’ and set out that at a time 
when all the navies of the world are tending to the con- 
clusion that the lighter and more numerous artillery of the 
battleships is of greater importance than their few very 
heavy guns, you know better. Just after a great naval 
battle with modern weapons seems to have proved that 
the navies of the world are right, tell them that you have 
‘conceived the idea that the heavy guns of a modern iron- 
clad, are, and must ever be, her decisive weapons.’ Having 
thus defied the beliefs of those who may be supposed to 
understand their business, go a little further. At a time 
when the main feature of the modern ironclad is the special 
means adopted and being developed for protecting the 
lighter or secondary artillery by armour, tell the public 
that the development of the light guns ‘has not yet been 
attended by any corresponding development in the means 
of protecting the men working them.’ Next make it quite 
clear that your ideas of naval warfare are drawn from the 
fancy sketch of a clever man who necessarily knew as much 
about it as he knew about watch-making, and you are 
getting on. There is still another point to be made. As 
few and heavy guns without armour are to be the outcome 
of the continual growth of many and light guns with 
armour, you must show your ingenuity in imagining means 
whereby the ‘crews may be withdrawn from the vicinity 
of the guns’ in action. To complete your basis, and show 
your grasp of the whole subject, you must point out that 
you formed these ‘ideas’ long ago, at a time when every- 
body held them, and are cleverly bringing them forward 
now when it is generally understood that they are obsolete. 
You must forget-—if you ever knew—that twenty years 
ago this idea about the disappearance of armour, and the 
fighting of the guns when the crews were withdrawn from 
them, was embodied in two ships still on view—the Nelson 
and the Northampton, and that the great effort of Mon- 
crieff’s disappearing system was to produce such a result— 
mirror-sights and all. Having thus prepared your ground 
you are fairly ready to launch your ships in Wonder- 
land ‘ within more definite limits’ such as surrounded the 
immortal Alice. But if you are wise, you will take care in 
the last line but one of your introduction to give the 
designer of the Centurion a wrong title. It makes a nice 
finish, and shows how well you understand what you are 
about. 

The Centurion appears to have fought the Rurik and to 
have had the worst of it; being more nearly the embodi- 
ment of the views given in the introduction than the Rurik, 
it is quite right that in Wonderland she should come to 
grief. The narrator of the adventures to follow has 
been ill for a week or two, but in Wonderland this is 
quite long enough to re-arm, re-armour, and practically 
rebuild the Centurion according to the ideas of twenty 
years ago warmed up. As it is_ essential in Wonder- 
land that the dreaming should seem to be waking 
and the waking dreaming, so it is necessary to have 
some faint whiffs of reality in the story. The Centurion’s 
12-inch and 4-inch armour belts are replaced by uniform 
8-inch Harveyed steel, and the Maxim automatic guns are 
thrown in in profusion, with a prospect of 46-ton automatic 
loaders. Then again the idea—twenty years old at least 
—that the very light and numerous anti-torpedo-boat 
armament need not be protected because it is only effective 
against torpedo-boats, and would not be manned in action 
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with gunships, is brought in asa half-waking thought. But 
otherwise dreams prevail in the Centurion, and it is not 
easy to say what they made of her in the dockyard of 
Wonderland. She certainly carries about twice the weight 
that she could do out of that country, and the engines and 
all that usually occupy the middle of the ship are put 
elsewhere, for in this middle, and below the waterline, 
the officers and ships’ company reside‘as long as the enemy 
is in sight. There is abundance of electricity, and a special 
arrangement by which if any one thing goes wrong, every- 
thing else stops. But in Wonderland, what has beaten us 
is the poisonous gas of the Russian shells, not their direct 
effect. Therefore, no provision seems to be made for that 
kind of shell in the Centurion. Then there are telephones, 
as to which the narrator wakes up to tell us that out of 
Wonderland they will not work on board ship, but in 
Wonderland they do, admirably. The narrator sometimes 
knows nothing about the Centurion and her armament ; 
sometimes he knows all about it, and is a qualified in- 
structor. Of course the ship gets to sea, and of course there 
are enemies’ ships, and she fights with them. We learn, 
then, that in Wonderland all the ships steam about with 
their noses in the air. In Wonderland, narrators are never 
quite sure whether the period they speak of is the close or 
this or the last century. When they get excited by the 
appearance of possible enemies, the look-outs call out 
‘Sail on the weather bow!’ Then there suddenly turns 
out to be rigging, up which the narrator scuds, as he 
utters the ‘Where away?’ of the nautical novelist, dead 
and buried fifty years ago. Then there is a ‘ backstay’ to 
slide down by, as soon as ‘two small craft, with a lot of 
top-hamper, are made out. It is quite pleasant to get 
amongst these breezy tars once more, and to learn that 
even the most modern torpedo-boats, which these ‘craft’ 
with ‘top-hamper’ turn out to be, may have seas 
‘making a clean breach over’ them, just as the wrecks 
used to have when the hero was about to distinguish him- 
self. In Wonderland they do not appear to be quite 
certain whether it is daylight or darkness, or ‘ moonlit ’— 
their excitement on seeing the enemy always confuses 
them so. But we learn that when we want to pour a 
broadside of Maxims into a torpedo-boat, we should get 
the latter right ahead of us, at which time we may learn 
how ‘the dark hull of a ¢orpilleur’ (in italics to show you 
know it is French) can ‘ sparkle like some great firework.’ 
But in Wonderland, dark hulls and fireworks alike seek 
repose beneath the waters; and when the Dupuy de Léme 
‘with her ugly end’ up in the air, suddenly appears, she is 
so ‘hosed’ (whatever the word may mean in Wonderland) 
by the Cendurion’s fire, that her colours come down in a 
quarter less than no time. It was only tit for tat, as she 
had shortly before polished off the Gibraltar, and then had 
her officers and crew stowed away in her hold. The sail- 
makers of the Centurion easily ‘rig a jury funnel ’—at 
least we suppose _it was they in the highly nautical atmo- 
sphere we are breathing—and the ‘ prize’ is sent home in 
due course. The Cendurion’s loss is one man slightly 
wounded. That is not nearly so wonderful as that the 
narrator should be ‘as well as ever’ after achieving so 
much of his story. But it is a terrible shock to us that 
there is, on turning the page, no more Centurion left ; only 
a Charlemagne and a Latouche Treville, flying, it must be 
supposed, the British over the French ensigns. It is good 
to know that sixty-three guns—neither more nor less— 
fired at Gibraltar, means that we have beaten the French 
fleet off Cartagena. They are good at signals in Wonder- 
land. It is also a good thing to know that if you lower the 
Centurion’s funnels and topmasts and ‘slack up her stand- 
ing rigging,’ you will so disguise her that no resemblance 
of battleship remains. However, she and the Havock and 
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Hornet and a ‘launch’ go out and have a difficulty with 
three French battleships and a cruiser. There are Wonder- 
land diagrams of the battle, in one of which the Latouche 
Treville is shown settling the Havock and the launch with 
a right and left, in approved Wonderland style. Later on, 
one gets positively dizzy with trying to make out what the 
various ships did in the way of running in and out, and 
why they did it. Then we have crashing and roaring, 
and jumping and rushing, and ‘ swirl,’ and all things fitting ; 
‘a waterspout speckled with splinters,’ with plenty of 
dead captains and commanders and others, but ultimately 
the Charlemagne rammed the Centurion, while the Centu- 
rion’s crew boarded and captured the Charlemagne. In the 
previous hurry the Latouche Treville had been captured, 
and the 7'réhouart and Jauréguiberry sunk, details that 
naturally attend the progress of war in Wonderland. 

All these fine things are to be read about in The New 
Centurion: A Tale of Automatic War, by Mr. James 
Eastwick. We should be easier in our minds after trying 
to read it, if we could only tell what it is all about, and 
how much of it is joke and how much earnest. It is more 
likely the forerunner of some coming advertisement than 
anything else, but it is not connected enough even for 
that. 


OUR LINKS 
T was my old friend, MacMashie, who was, so to say, 
my golf-father, and first infected me with a desire to 
play the noble game. Hei‘invited me to his own links, lent 
me some clubs, gave me three strokes a hole, beat me by 
10 up and 8 to play, and, at the end of my performances, 
gave me the driver, a willowy, snake-headed affair, which 
had been one of the five causes of my defeat. The other 
four causes were the brassie, the cleek, the iron, and the 
mashie; my walking-stick, | believe, would have been 
more effective than any of them. Such was the premier 
pas which has since cost me so much time and money. 
There were, however, extenuating circumstances, such as a 
torpid liver, a sufficiency of leisure, and a balance at the 
bank ; so that it was open to me to become a golfer with- 
out ruining my family or doing anything immoral. And a 
golfer, therefore, I became, after a fashion, and determined 
to join a recognised club, the choice of which, in London, 
very much depends on the district in which one lives. 
Several clubs were suggested to me, such as Bunker Bec, 
Dormy Down and Niblickstowe Common, but I rejected 
them all. The first was too expensive, Dormy Down was 
too distant, and Niblickstowe, though handy on the map, 
was almost inaccessible when one came to study Bradshaw. 
I was sorry, for 1 had heard much of the charms of 
Niblickstowe ; but ‘there ain’t no ’buses running from 
the Bank to Mandalay,’ and I had to give up the idea. 
Finally, I took refuge at Loftingham, and do not regret 
my choice. 

When MacMashie heard of what I had done, he re- 
garded it almost as an act of insubordination ; spoke pity- 
ingly of the place, and asked whether there were not a 
good many duffers there. Now, that is precisely one of the 
advantages of Loftingham. There are, indeed, a good many 
duffers there, and when I joined the club there was one 
more. We have a scratch man or two, but most of us are 
handicapped up to twenty, and we never by any chance win 
a match with any neighbouring club. Why, in fact, should 
we worry about such competitions? We stroll round our 
beautiful fields—Loftingham really is pretty—only in order 
to enjoy ourselves. If we may not take things easy, may 
not ground our clubs in a bunker, or drop a fresh ball 
whenever it isa bother to find the old one, the game 
would become a downright bore. The one unpardonable 
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sin is to press. We hurry no man’s cattle, and if the pair 
in front of us like to take eighteen or twenty strokes at 
any particular hole, we sit down and wait, and sympathise 
with them afterwards, quite sincerely, as we drink our tea 
in the verandah. As for pressing, there was once a man 
at Loftingham who drove farther, walked faster, and was 
generally keener than any one else. He was resented as 
a reflection on his fellow members, was boycotted, and had 
to take himself and his energies elsewhere. He it was 
who held the amateur record of the green ; seventy-eight 
was the figure, I think ; but, however this may be, none of 
the present members ever have the bad taste to go round 
in less than ninety. On the whole, then, it will be seen 
that we are amateurs, and, as Mr. Verdant Green says, 
‘ prow’ title.’ 

As for our links, their situation, and their natural 
features, they can be reached with equal ease from either 
Willesden or Clapham Junction, and are not much more 
than a Sabbath day’s journey from town; but, as we are 
not energetic enough to play on Sundays, this is not their 
chief recommendation. The beauty of the place lies in 
its rusticity, which we do our best to preserve by bylaws 
which forbid us to search for lost balls among certain 
patches of heather, or amid the sacred bulrushes and 
water lilies at the second and the sixteenth holes. 
Happily, from no part of the links can we see either the 
Crystal Palace or the Great Wheel. Even in so small a 
matter as the choice of our caddies we keep up the delusion 
that we are a hundred miles from London. The boys 
are not Cockneys, but little oafs taken straight from the 
surrounding fields and meadows, and chosen apparently 
for their pronounced dialect and bucolic manners. Now 
and then, but not often, a pale little Londoner will carry 
your clubs. 
days in the country. 


Some glorious chance has given him a few 
Give him an extra sixpence, if only 
because he is thinner than all the others. 

Perhaps it will be best not to describe our links in 
detail, hole by hole. It may be supposed, from the easy- 
going tone of the club, that the course is not too arduous 
or too long. It is sporting enough, however ; and I have 
myself seen the best golfer of my acquaintance, a genius 
imported for the day from Dormy Down, take as many as 
twelve strokes over one of the holes. I know it is a 
difficult hole, but we of the Loftinghain Club never do 
anything as bad as that. If we play, as my Dormy Down 
friend did, first into a chalk pit, then into the brook, and 
then into the inviolate bulrushes—in short, if we find the 
difficulties insuperable and the disasters fairly divided —we 
just agree to give up the hole, or perhaps to halve it. But 
we do not court misfortunes or impiously interpose hazards 
where Nature intended none. Our simple streams and 
ponds and chalkpits and hedges are quite as much as we 
can negotiate with comfort, and we have not aggravated 
our troubles by artificial bunkers. At one time, it is true, 
there were one or two flights of hurdles, but they were set 
up solely for the benefit of the long-driving athlete whom 
I have mentioned above ; they inflicted no annoyance on 
the rest of us, and were quietly kicked down on his 
departure. 

Such, then, is our little Golf Club. It may be doubted 
whether we play the game in all its purity and severity. 
Perhaps we do not ; but we are middle-aged people, for 
the most part, and our object is rather to avoid Harley 
Street and the doctors than to shine at St. Andrews. And 
who shall say that we are wrong? We know the air with 
which the expert tells us that he knows that kind of golf. 
But we do not wish to interfere with him any more 
than we court his presence on our links. All we 
desire is to be left alone to play the game in our own 
way. 
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AWAY DOWN SOUTH IN DIXIE—IV 


ONG before the drive came to an end the owner of 
the buggy and the writer had become friends. He 
was crammed full of sucn information as I wanted. He 
was a good listener, but, like most men, he did not object 
to do the talking when the audience was sympathetic. 
He smiled good-humouredly as he pulled at his long 
moustache when I said that it seemed odd to meet a 
Southerner who had fought under the ‘Stars and Bars,’ 
who did not wear, at least, the rank of major. I told him 
of a man I knew, who had been a captain in the Union 
Army, but had removed, after the war, to Texas, where he 
was at once and unanimously decorated with the rank of 
colonel. ‘ Yes,’ he drawled, ‘there’s a heap of colonels in 
the south, and perhaps that’s why I’ve stuck at captain.’ 
It probably was, for he knew the story of the Kentucky 
colonel. The latter was asked if he had obtained his rank 
in the war. He said, ‘No, suh.’ ‘Governor's appoint- 
ment ?’ asked the inquisitive one. ‘No, suh.’ ‘ Militia?’ 
was the next question. ‘No, suh,’ replied the Kentucky 
colonel for the third time. The visitor to the Blue Grass 
region tried hard to solve the problem but finally gave it 
up and said he'd be obliged if the other would tell how he 
secured the title. The Kentucky colonel drew himself up 
to the last notch and with the impressive air always worn 
by his brand said, ‘I was born a colonel, suh.’ Ina weight 
for-age handicap the odds against this story being a winner 
would be at least a thousand to fifteen, but it is so old 
that to some it may be young. It was born at a period 
when it was impossible to throw a brick even in a sparsely 
populated district without hitting a colonel, but the passion 
is not unbridled at the present day and plain ‘ Mister’ is 
no longer a term of contumely. 

There weren’t many important landmarks in Newberne, 
but chief among them was the cemetery. It did not 
seem to me that the three veterans enjoyed their visit to 
the cemetery as much as they would have relished a clam- 
bake or an afternoon at a circus. There was but one 
monument the veterans cared to see, and that was the 
block of granite erected in memory of the Boys in Grey 
who fell in the cause of Secession. Though it was March, 
flowers were blooming about its base. On Decoration 
Day the monument would be hidden in flowers, for on the 
day set apart by the nation in honour of its soldier-dead 
the South decorates the graves of the men who died 
fighting against the Union, while the North garlands the 
resting-place of those who gave their lives for it. It was 
a very quiet party that turned its face in the direction of 
the entrance, yet every member of it smiled before the 
gate was reached, for upon one headstone was the following 
inscription ; 

Stranger, tread lightly o'er this spot : 
I once was where I now am not. 


Where I am now you'll be also: 
Praise Him all creatures here below. 


It is to be hoped that a laugh does not have a disquieting 
effect upon the departed, for some of us laughed. A visit 
to a cemetery is naturally followed by a luncheon and 
there are many more unsuccessful appetisers. It was 
almost possible to see the veterans take on flesh, the 
luncheons and dinners followed so quickly upon each 
other's heels. Besides everybody was in bed and sound 
asleep before midnight, not occasionally but always. On 
the other hand, every one rose at an early hour in the 
morning. It was unnecessary to put yourself down for a 
call at any particular hour. If you did not wake before 
seven o'clock you woke at seven. In this you were assisted 
by a man with a gong. In many hotels a bell would have 
been considered all that was required, but our hotel had 
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risen to the dignity of a gong, and the minion who looked 
after its welfare used to try and play tunes upon it. No 
sleeper had ever been known to withstand one of these 
tunes and the musician never ceased his efforts until he 
felt satisfied that every creature in the hotel was awake. 
That he was the target for every anathema known to the 
period mattered nothing to him. If he heard one he took 
it as a compliment and grinned. Then he hung his gong 
up in the office. As I entered the latter from the dining- 
room one morning the clerk said, ‘ An old nigger called to 
see you, suh,’ and pointed towards the door that led to the 
street. I looked in that direction and saw George Wash- 
ington Jenkins. He was the ‘old nigger’ to whom the 
clerk referred. The old man was standing close to the 
door, hat in hand, looking as if he had ventured too far for 
retreat and very ill at ease. The old black was a character. 
He had taken to politics as naturally as a Red Indian does 
to rum and was a power among people of his colour. He 
had been born a slave and must have been in his prime 
when the war broke out. When I saw him he was over 
seventy, though he knew no more about his exact age than 
I did. He could neither read nor write, yet he was by 
long odds the cleverest black member of the Town Council ; 
and when a political dispute arose amongst the local leaders 
of the coloured population, no man’s word carried so much 
weight as that of George Washington Jenkins. In slavery 
times a nigger was never dignified with more than a 
Christian name, given to him without any ceremony, and 
he was uncommonly lucky if the name stuck to him. When 
slavery was abolished, the average nigger tacked on the 
name of his last or first master. George Washington 
Jenkins was not an average black, and he coined a name 
for himself. He had his enemies among his own people, 
for his influence created rivals, and these endeavoured to 
discredit him by circulating the rumour that he was a 
‘white nigger.’ 

This charge was baseless. The old man was as black as 
the inside of a tar barrel, not only in the complexion of 
his skin but of his political sentiments. He admitted that 
he was ignorant, because he could not read or write. How 
ignorant he was the old man never fathomed; but if his 
ignorance was almost immeasurable, his cuteness was 
almost of equal dimensions. None knew better than he 
that, according to law, the blacks should be the political 
rulers of Newberne county, but none of his race knew so 
well that this right could only be obtained in the fulness 
of a time which he might not live to see. He was a 
‘white nigger’ in the sense that he gave his vote and 
influence for a white measure when the latter could be 
secured without his assistance, or when, in return for the 
latter, he obtained a concession for his own colour. ‘Old 
George’ never gave away anything of political value 
without getting a return. That he schemed for his race 
and not for himself was easily susceptible of proof, for the 
old man was poor almost beyond description. To him a 
dollar looked as large as a hundred-pound Bank of England 
note would to the average reader of the National Observer. 
An English tramp who had experienced a disastrous season 
would not have exchanged wearing apparel with ‘Old 
George’ on the day he called upon me. But ‘Old George’ 
had one great advantage over such a tramp. He was 
clean, and the grey wool which stood out almost straight 
and extended from ear to ear was carefully arranged. His 
head was bald on top—‘de place where de wool used to 
grow. There was still a melodious note in his voice, and 
he drawled after the fashion of the negro. He was a bit 
nervous at first, as if he had been uncertain of the character 
of his reception; and kept turning his old slouch hat round 
with his hands, as if to indicate that he did not feel quite 
at his ease, and wanted me to take that circumstance into 
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consideration, He began by asking me if I wasn’t ‘the 
gentleman from the New York Times.’ When I said ‘ Yes,’ 
he seemed relieved, and when I asked him to sit down 
and tell me what he wanted, all his doubts regarding my 
politics were at once dissipated. The old man had, pro- 
bably, never been asked to sit down in the hotel before, 
and the invitation convinced him, as little else would have 
done, that I was on his side of the house in politics. That 
I was one of the party from the North was almost enough 
to assure him that I was a Republican; but when he was 
received much as a white man would have been, he was 
certain that my attitude on the Colour Line was as he 
would have had it. He had heard of the New York Times 
as a ‘black Republican’ newspaper, but he was ignorant of 
the fact that in 1884 it had given its support to Mr. Cleve- 
land, and, as the organ of the ‘Mugwumps,’ had assisted 
very materially in defeating Mr. Blaine. To him it was 
still ‘black Republican,’ and had he thought otherwise he 
would not have called upon me; for while the Southern 
white is a Democrat, the fact that a large percentage of 
Northern whites are members of the same party is not 
intelligible to the coloured race. 

The old man’s object was double-edged. He desired 
that upon return to the North I should write in a vein 
that would attract attention to the political condition of 
the negro in the South. It might do good: it could do 
no harm. Such was his argument, and innocent as it was 
of harm, it was almost as difficult to get him to admit 
as much as it would have been to draw his teeth, and 
these would have been hard to find. The suspicion bred 
of his surroundings and of ignorance that in his case was 
only natural had so strong a grip upon him that in spite 
of the intense nature of his longings he hardly dared 
express them. My colour was against me. The rule of 
the ‘ Carpet-Bagger’ was at an end, but the remembrance 
of his reign was strong in the land. His efforts at political 
and other kinds of self-aggrandisement had almost ruined 
the whites and debauched the blacks of the South, and 
the reaction that caused and followed his expulsion was 
not of a character to make a black man trust a white man 
on sight. Still the situation had improved. ‘Old George 
admitted that the negro in Newberne county was allowed 
to walk up to the polls and deposit his vote with the same 
freedom and under the same security that was extended 
to white men. The blacks were no longer warned with 
shot-guns to keep under cover on election day, nor was 
it fashionable any longer to take negroes from their cabins 
at night and reason with them until they had hardly enough 
strength to crawl home. There was no trouble of that 
kind, he said, but what made him lose sleep were his 
efforts to discover how five hundred white votes elected 
more members of the Town Council and the School Board 
than a thousand black votes. If I would explain to the 
North exactly how the game was played I would fill a 
long-felt want. 

His other request was that I would honour the Sunday- 
school attached to the church of which he was a deacon 
on the following Sunday and make an address. I promised 
him that if I were unable to do so I would make the 
veterans fill the gap, and the old man bowed himself out. 

T. B. Frevpers. 


THE SPECTATOR DOG 


gies one point of view the collection of Dog Stories 

Srom the ‘Spectator’ (London : Unwin) makes a highly 
interesting volume, but it is in a way undreamt of by Mr. 
St. Loe Strachey who figures as the Boccaccio of this doggy 
Decameron. If the animal stories, which he assures us are 
‘carefully sifted’ by the editor of our contemporary, 
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astonish when they come as single spies they overwhelm 
with amazement when they are grouped into battalions, 
And whether we will or no, we are compelled into an effort 
to figure the average correspondent who celebrates the 
achievement of a miraculous dog. ‘lo generalise on the 
subject is not easy since the contributors show a diversity 
ranging from the trained naturalist, such as Sir John 
Lubbock, to the most foolish and credulous of anonymous 
letter-writers. But the great majority implicitly believe that 
post hoc ergo propter hoc is an infallible rule of logic and the 
great interest referred to consists mainly in tracing how 
anecdotes incredible to a naturalist are born and gain 
credence. It is not that anything extraordinary really 
happens. On the contrary, most of the events described are 
perfectly commonplace, till the owner of the dog reads a 
miraculous meaning into them. To show what we mean 
let us take one or twoexamples, giving in each case first 
the bare fact, and then the sweeping inference. One only 
has called forth a disclaimer. It is the story of a man 
whose dog scratches out a hole and then dies in it, where- 
upon he gravely announces that it had out of premeditation 
and a knowledge of approaching death dug its own grave 
Equally wonderful and given without a protest is the tale 
of a parson’s dog that killed and buried two chickens 
while Sunday service was going on. On returning home 
the clergyman reproached his dog ‘most bitterly, most 
severely.’ Moreover on the next morning he left home 
without speaking a word of kindness to the dog because 
he said ‘he wished him to feel himself in disgrace.’ En 
passant it will be noticed that he assumed an extraordinary 
intelligence in the animal if he believed it capable of con- 
necting the silent displeasure of Monday with an offence 
committed on Sunday. The sequel was tragic. Sad and 
conscience-striken this ultra-human dog, like a famous 
English king, ‘Never smiled again.’ He neither ate nor 
drank but lay down, pined away, and died before his 
master’s return. Among these carefully sifted tales this 
silly yarn holds a place of honour under the heading, 
‘emotion and sentiment in dogs,’ and whoever reads it 
should turn back and reconsider Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s 
edifying remarks on the art of editing. 

In applying the propler hoc the clergyman is easily 
beaten by some of his colleagues. J. M. L. can give him 
She—it must be she !—writes a long letter that 
At Uxbridge Road Station a dog 


points, 
contains only one fact. 
jumped into the train in which she was travelling, and 
jumped out again at Sloane Square. From this little bone, 
as we may call it, a fertile fancy speedily constructs a 
Spectator dog of the most approved pattern. Romance 
suggests that he is a fugitive escaping from new quarters 
to his old home, and as he could not read is it not quite 
evident that he counted the stations? Of course the lady 
divined, if she did not know, that the dog passed Addison 
Road and South Kensington deliberately and, just as 
certainly as if he had taken a ticket, meant from the first 
to get out at Sloane Square. This instructive story follows 
another equally valuable. A dog was taken from Swindon 
to Marlborough, but apparently not liking the latter place 
jumped into a railway carriage and went back of its own 
accord. The narrator does not inform us how it dis- 
tinguished the Swindon train, whether it read the name or 
heard the porter shouting it. But we have said enough to 
prove how large are the inferences that go to the composi- 
tion of the animal under consideration. A further charac- 
teristic of the average correspondent will not escape the 
intelligent reader. He very seldom likes a dog ‘simple of 
itself,’ but by innumerable references you discover that his 
delight is in a creature that can do tricks. An enormous 
quantity of the letters deal with performances to interest the 
patrons of a circus, The ideal Spectator dog lies down dead 
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at command, he goes with a penny for a bun or a newspaper, 
he begs and drills and even preaches—achievements all of 
them in which we fear he would be outdone by the cur of any 
travelling showman. If these feats were really worth 
commemorating the point of interest would obviously lie in 
the process of teaching. When once the ability is acquired 
its exercise is merely mechanical. But a trick has great 
merits in the eye of a correspondent because of its very 
obviousness. The sure but slight and almost imperceptible 
signs of a working intelligence in a dog left to develop 
freely and naturally are only visible to an eye that is at 
once observant and guided by sympathy. A few of the 
contributors have indeed studied the dog from this stand- 
point, and their letters though they do not surprise and 
astonish form a solid contribution to natural history, but 
the great majority belong to the loose and slipshod class 
whose effusions and discoveries annually enliven the season 
of the Great Gooseberry. 

A very remarkable omission is that of stories to show 
the intelligence of animals by the mistakes they make. 
It is the only way of defining their limitations. For 
instance the anecdotes of travelling dogs reminded the 
present writer of an incident in the life of a little dog 
named Rover. He was brought from Edinburgh to 
Berwick where he happened to get lost. By a subsequent 
accident he was picked up at Newcastle. Now it appeared 
that Rover had brains enough to know that his way home 
was by the railway-station and the train, but he could not 
distinguish one carriage from another, and so was carried 
south when he meant to go north. Had he jumped into 
an Edinburgh carriage, which was quite a possible acci- 
dent, the feat might have been chronicled with many not 
a whit more remarkable in this volume. Nothing is 
infallible in a dog. We have at the present moment one 
that within a small circle is renowned for his intelligence 
and is also very staunch. But his errors are countless. He 
has twice in moonlight sprung growling at his own reflec- 
tion in a pool of water and often mistakes objects such as 
fallen trunks of trees or small bushes for crouching 
enemies when their outlines are dimly seen in a bad light. 
In this way he reminds one of a nervous horse that shies 
at all sorts of harmless objects by the highway. He 
evidently reasons, and as often as not incorrectly, from 
his sensuous impressions. Under the heading of ‘ Dogs 
and the Arts’ Mr. St. Loe Strachey groups a number of 
stories that seem to lead to the conclusion that dogs 
recognise and delight in pictures. Here again, how- 
ever, his correspondents make sweeping inferences, but 
draw no line of limitation. Our experience of this is 
that a dog may be made to growl at a statue or even a 
picture on first seeing it, but ‘once bit twice shy’; as soon 
as he is satisfied that the cause of terror was only stone or 
canvas he cannot be induced to notice it again. If this be 
so, and it looks very like a true explanation, then the so- 
called appreciation of paint is only a mistake. In regard 
to music, the writers are very much more interesting. 
They seem to assume, however, that dogs are fond of it, 
but this is not true in every case, or then some of them 
express their pleasure in a singular fashion. The one 
already referred to is affected equally by the tinkling of a 
piano and the ringing of a church bell. He joins in witha 
long wailing howl, the expression of which seems to be 
one of utter misery. But there is as much difference in 
the temperament of dogs as in that of human beings and 
it is possible that some may distinguish between tunes and 
instruments. The truth of the whole matter seems to be 
that there are no human faculties of which some rudiment 
is not possessed by the lower animals, but the newspaper 
correspondent no sooner gets a hint than he exaggerates 
it into something supernatural. He begins to hunger and 
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thirst for the miraculous and to force the most ordinary 
events into a confirmation of his theory and thus by degrees 
we obtain the evolution of the Spectator dog, at once the 
most lovable, the most wonderful and the most absurd 
creation of the fancy. 


BY ORDER OF THE EMPRESS 
A DOCUMENT IN NINE NUMBERS 


BY K. GENT, M. BENSON, AND E. F. BENSON 


v (continued)—BY K, GENT 
“ FT MUST talk to some one or I shall die!”’ she exclaimed, 
clasping her hands behind her back, and pacing the 
length of the room excitedly. “This horrible mystery 
will kill me. I can’t keep it to myself any longer.” 

‘« Did anything happen to-night which you did not tell 
us?” I asked. 

««T will tell you about that presently,” she answered 
impatiently, “but I want you to listen to what happened 
before that. Do you remember what I saw at school long 
ago when I was mesmerised? I have never been able to 
forget it. I have always felt that some day it would turn 
out to mean something and be in some way connected with 
Estrella. You told me to forget it, but I have got it all 
written down in a little old diary with a drawing of the 
bracelet exactly as I remember it.” 

‘«] don’t really see what connection it can have with 
Estrella,” I said. 

‘« No; not if that were all; but there is more. Last 
summer the strangest possible coincidence happened—if 
it was a coincidence—and since then I have believed in 
my theory more than ever. I have a cousin who was for 
a long time a doctor in India, and I wanted to find out 
whether I had guessed right in guessing that the place I 
saw in my vision was in India. I began the story, and 
told as far as my seeing the bracelet on the native woman’s 
arm, when he suddenly got excited and interested, and 
began to question me very closely about the woman’s ap- 
pearance and about the bracelet. When I had told him 
everything, he fetched a great book full of reports of his 
cases, and read me the account of a native woman 
who had died of cholera about seven years ago now, 
and about three years after the date of my vision. 
My cousin was told that she had been found on the 
roadside early one morning, near to the town, and she 
was carried at once to a little wooden hut where an old 
negro and his wife looked after her. It was supposed 
that she must be an ayah to some English lady, for she 
had a little white boy with her; but she was too ill to 
give any account of herself. He supposed also that 
she must have had some money upon her from the 
fact that the people were willing to wait upon her. 
Her left arm was bound round and round with white 
linen, and she moaned when they touched it; but my 
cousin saw no sign of its being really hurt, and so did not 
uncover it. He only saw her twice—that first time, and 
two days later when word was sent to him that she was 
dead. He was so busy on the day between that he only 
sent her medicine by a friend who was staying with him. 
He was surprised to hear that she was dead; and the old 
couple seemed surprised too. She had been better up to 
the evening and had asked constantly for the child who 
had been taken from her; then quite suddenly she grew 
drowsy and fell asleep, and at midnight the woman who 
was sitting up with her, noticing how still she lay, went 
to her and found her dead and cold. And now comes the 
strange part. My cousin went to look at her, already pre- 
pared for burial in the room upstairs, and took down a 
particular description of her, because he thought that it 
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might be useful in case the identity of the child should 
ever depend on the identity of the ayah—for there was 
no mark on either of them to tell who they were or 
where they came from. Now—not only must this woman 
have resembled the woman I saw in my dream in every 
single particular, but, when the bandage was taken from her 
left arm, it was found that she had on a large gold bracelet 
set with uncut emeralds and diamonds. More than that 
even, my cousin had made a drawing of the bracelet in 
his book, and when I fetched the one I had made in mine 
and we put them side by side, the two pictures were so 
exactly alike that no one could doubt their having been 
drawn from the same thing.” 

‘«Tt is a very strange coincidence,’ I replied; “ but I 
can’t understand it yet. Did anything you saw to-night 
throw any light at all upon it?” 

‘«] don’t know; I can’t tell what it all means,” she 
answered, in her excited, impatient way. “Of course at 
the time I was only struck by the oddness of the story, as 
you are. I didn’t then connect it with Estrella at all; but 
since I got her letter telling me of her engagement to 
Lord Grellet—the thing has never been out of my mind. 
I dream of it every night, and think of it all day. Before 
I got here I felt absolutely certain that Lord Grellet 
would turn out to be the man in my dream, and, as 
a matter of fact, he hasn’t a shade of likeness to him. 
That threw me out in all my conjectures; for I don’t 
mind telling you that I had gone so far as to speculate on 
the possibility of his having a wife already, or something 
of that kind. But the man in my vision was years older 
than Lord Grellet is—and he was a much smaller man, and 
fairer—they couldn’t be less alike. And yet I can’t get 
rid of the thought that somehow he and Estrella were con- 
cerned in my vision. So at last I determined to try my 
last resource, to get some one to mesmerise me again, and 
to see whether any light came to me in that way.” 

“ And you saw nothing?” I asked. 

“| did see something,” said Fifine; “but I can’t make 
anything of it. I can’t understand. The moment I felt 
the drawing room fade away, | saw rising up before me a 
place, something, but not exactly like the place I had seen 
before. It was in India, and there were dark-skinned men 
and women working in the distance as before ; but near to 
me was a small house, and while I looked at it, a little 
shrunk bent woman came stealing out of it. She had 
white hair, and her face was dark-skinned and covered 
with lines. She was muttering to herself as she walked in 
a language which I could not understand, but when I 
listened she seemed to be saying the same thing over and 
over again. Her eyes were vacant and sad, and when 
she crept as far as the garden hedge, often stopping 
to listen with a pitiful hunted air, she leaned over it, 
straining to see down the road first on one side and then 
on the other. She stood there for some minutes, and then 
aman came from the house and called to her in a loud 
voice, not exactly angrily, but impatiently, as if he 
had done the same thing often before. The woman 
started, and hurried back to the house as fast as she could; 
but after I had stood watching for some time longer she 
stole out again to the hedge and stood there as before, 
shading her eyes from the sun, and looking patiently 
up and down the road; up and down with her pitiful, half- 
vacant eyes, as if she were watching for some one who 
never came.” 

‘Fifine stopped for a ‘moment and clasped her hands 
tighter together with a feverish movement; “I feel as if I 
must be going mad when I tell you this last thing: it is so 
utterly incomprehensible. When the woman raised her 
arm, there was on her wrist the healed mark of a scar on 
it—just the kind of mark that might have been made by 
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some one’s having wrenched off a manacle—or—or a bracelet, 
What can it mean? What connection has this woman 
with the other story? What did the scar on her arm 
mean? and how does that bracelet come in as a link 
between her, Estrella, and the woman I first saw in the 
wood, and the woman who died of cholera in India?” 

‘«T don’t see any possible connection,” I answered ; “| 
wonder you try to find one ; the whole affair seems utterly 
incoherent to me.” 

‘“No—no—there must be some explanation,” returned 
Fifine, pressing her hands across her eyes. “I think | 
will go and see my cousin, Dr. Copeland, to-morrow, and 
tell him everything. Will you come with me? Oh,” as I 
looked taken aback, “my aunt will be there. I’m not 
asking you to do anything improper.” 

‘She relapsed suddenly after this into one of her fits of 
musing, and so left me for the night. About eleven 
o'clock next morning she dressed to go out, and asked me 
to dress too. 

‘« Where are you going, Fifine?” Estrella asked, hearing 
her order a hansom. 

‘“T’m going to see my cousins, the Copelands,” Fifine 
returned carelessly. 

‘Lord Grellet was standing near the window, looking 
at a paper, and I heard it rustle suddenly as he turned 
round. 

‘« T didn’t know you had any relations in England, Miss 
Dupré,” he said. 

‘« They were in India until last summer,” replied Fifine, 
and fixed her eyes upon him. 

‘« Tn India, oh!” he said, and took up the paper again. 

‘“ You were in India once, too, weren't you?” said 
Fifine. “ Perhaps you have met my cousin, Dr. Copeland ? 
Shall I ask him whether he remembers you ?” 

‘« He is not likely to remember me,” he answered, in 
his ordinary deferential tones, though I thought his face 
wore a rather startled expression. “ But I fancy I did meet 
your cousin or some one of the name some time or other ; 
though I cannot quite remember where it was.” 

‘ Fifine asked no more, but her look as we went out of 
the door was more eager and expectant than ever. 

‘« Has that told you anything ?” I asked. 

‘«“] have a theory,” she replied, shortly, but would not 
say any more. 

‘I need not waste time in description. We drove to 
her aunt’s house, and were shown straight into Dr. Cope- 
land’s consulting-room. He was a man of about forty, with 
a keen, clever face, and seemed to me to listen to Fifine’s 
story with a quite extraordinary attention. 

‘She told him all that she had told me without a single 
comment or interruption, but at the end, instead of 
breaking into conjectures as she had done with me, she 
exclaimed : 

‘«] want to ask you some questions. Have you your 
book with the account of the case in it?” 

‘Dr. Copeland fetched it and turned at once to the 
place. 

« « Now tell me,” said Fifine, “ who was it that took the 
medicine to the woman when you could not go?” 

«« A young fellow called Clarkson, who was staying 
with me,” he replied. 

‘« Did you know him well?” she said with rising excite- 
ment. 

‘« No: I met him only a few weeks before at the house 
of some friends ; but he was passing through Delapore for 
three nights and I asked him to spend them with me.” 

‘« Tell me all you can about him—what he was like— 
exactly what he was like. Would you know him 
again?” 

‘«“ Yes, anywhere. He was tall and dark and pale, with 
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straight features and very dark eyes. He had a peculiar 
smile too, and long thin lips.” 

‘ Fifine could hardly keep herself from a scream. “ Yes 
--yes—”’ she said, breathlessly ; ‘now tell me every word 
you said to him about the woman at the cottage.” 

‘«T don’t think I said a word about her, except to 
ask him whether he would ride over and take the chloral 
to her.” 

‘« Chloral !’’ repeated Fifine. “Did he know what it 
was that he was taking to her?” 

‘Yes, because I had been telling him of an experiment 
| had tried the week before with a man who was sickening 
for cholera, and he——”’ 

‘«Stop—tell me everything—don’t leave anything out. 
What was the experiment you tried?” 

‘« Well, shortly it was this: I gave him such a large 
dose of chloral that for three days he lay unconscious; 
while death and cholera fought over him. He had, of 
course, a splendid constitution, but there was a risk in 
what I did; for if he had wakened from his trance he 
would have died of cholera, and under ordinary circum- 
stances the chloral alone would have killed him.” 

‘“ You told this Mr. Clarkson the story? You re- 
member doing so?” 

“«“Yes, perfectly; for he asked me at once why I did 
not send a dose of the same kind to the woman who was 
ill at the cottage; and I laughed and said that half the 
amount would kill her.” 

‘«“ You had not told him a word of the woman? Nota 
word of the bracelet she wore ?” 

“Not one word; I had not even seen the bracelet 
then.” 

“But she might have been half unconscious? She 
might have said things in delirium that he would overhear 
if he saw her?” 

‘“Tt is quite possible.” 

«« T see it all—all!” cried Fifine suddenly. “ No—no, 
I am not mad. I see it all! I understand at last! Every- 
thing is explained—the writing on the bracelet and all, 
See—I have the words copied in my diary here. You 
never noticed that there were words cut on the outside 
rim, and I had forgotten; but they are here—read— 
“ Curmagh—Sandypore. May 17, 18—.” Don't you see 
now what it all means?” 

‘We looked at one another, only half guessing at the 
story even yet. 

‘« This man, who wants to marry Estrella for her 
money,” she exclaimed impatiently, “he inherited the 
title from a distant cousin, didn’t he? It was that cousin 
I saw in my first vision. He was Lord Curmagh, Lord 
Grellet’s grandson, and the heir then to the title. I have 
heard of him from Estrella, and you will find it all in the 
Peerage. It says there that he died in India unmarried, 
but it is a lie—a lie—and I will prove it. He did marry: 
he married the dark-skinned girl who was walking in the 
wood with him ten years ago. They were married some- 
where in Sandypore, and the bracelet, which could not be 
taken off, was his marriage gift to her, and had the date 
of the day upon it.” 

‘Dr. Copeland had snatched up a Peerage and was 
studying the Grellet genealogy intently. Fifine leant 
over his shoulder and pointed to a date. 

«« Lord Curmagh died in India of sunstroke two years 
after his marriage. He had never told any one about it 
you know all the family are said to have a strain of mad- 
ness inthem. Hedied then, but not unmarried and not 
childless. The woman whom you found dying of cholera 
was his wife; the little white child was his son. She 
was going to look for her husband when she was 
taken ill. And now for the part that this friend of yours 
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played—this Mr. Clarkson who now calls himself Lord 
Grellet. He was with Lord Curmagh when he died, Lord 
Curmagh telegraphed for him, and they spoke together for 
half an hour before his death. Now I believe that in that 
half-hour Lord Curmagh told his cousin about his marriage, 
and put all proofs of it into Mr. Clarkson’s hands. As 
soon as he was dead Mr. Clarkson went to look for the 
wife and by chance discovered her in the patient you sent 
him to see. She may have told him everything—she may 
simply have dropped hints in delirium. I do not think he 
could have known of the bracelet, or he would not have 
acted exactly as he did. I believe that up to that time he 
may have been quite prepared to act honourably ; but that 
finding her in that way, alone, dying, utterly unknown, 
the temptation was too strong for him. He remembered 
what you had told him about the chloral and he gave her 
what he supposed would be enough to kill her—then took 
with him all traces of her identity except the bracelet— 
and so left her.” 

‘ Dr. Copeland interrupted her for the first time. 

‘* You are bringing an awful charge against the man, 
Vifine,” he said, “‘ remember that you are accusing him of 
murder.” 

‘“T know what I am saying,’ she answered in her deter- 
mined, persistent way; “but it is not quite as bad as that. 
He believed that the woman was dying ; he excused him- 
self on the ground that she would in any case have died 
in a few hours. When once she was dead, all clue to the 
parentage of the child was swept away—as he thought ; and 
he had only to return to England and claim his rights.” 
She stopped for a moment, but neither of us spoke. 

‘« But he did not count on one thing. He heard next 
day that the woman was dead, and he believed it on your 
evidence. But—you may think me mad if you like—I am 
convinced that both he and you were mistaken.” 

‘The doctor started, and stared at her in amazement 

‘You saw her prepared for burial, and you did not 
make any special examination, because to all appearance 
she was dead. Is not that so?” 

‘He answered by a nod, his colour rising. 

‘« And I believe that this was another case in which 
the experiment of an overdose of chloral was successful. 
The woman was not dead—TI do not believe that she is 
dead even yet.” 

‘ By this time neither Dr. Copeland nor I had any more 
sense of surprise or bewilderment left. We simply waited 
for what would come next. 

‘“And I believe I can even account for the way in 
which she was restored. You said you believed that the 
old negro and his wife who looked after her were quite 
ready to rob her. Whether after you were gone away they 
allowed her to go through any form of burial I cannot tell ; 
but I am sure they never let her be buried too deep for 
them not to be able to get the bracelet from her wrist— 
you know how fast it was fixed there—they would have to 
use force to move it... . Whatever means they used 
wakened the poor thing from her trance, and left ever 
after that scar on her wrist. For she is the white-haired, 
half-witted creature that I saw in my second dream, I 
wonder I was not struck before by the likeness to the 
young face I saw in the wood ten years ago. She is not 
really old, but trouble and horror have made her look so, 
and driven her out of her mind. Probably no one who 
knew her before would even recognise her now. If she 
tried to claim her child, no one would believe her. It is 
the child that she watches for every day at the hedge. 
That child is the real Lord Grellet; and no one has any 
reason to suppose that he is not alive.” 

x * + * * 


‘1 do not know exactly by what means Fifine worked to 
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prove her extraordinary theory. I left Estrella’s house a 
few days later, and when I left it Fifine and Dr. Copeland 
were still deep in the discussion of the possibilities and 
probabilities of the story. But at the end of the month I 
heard that Estrella’s marriage had been put off. Then 
came a rumour that there was something strange in the 
story of Lord Grellet’s right to his title. In spite of all 
efforts to keep secrecy people began to hint and to whisper 
stories of another heir, and of a secret marriage. It was 
known that Dr. Copeland had gone to India to search 
out the truth of these rumours. For a time nothing was 
known and everything was suspected. Then suddenly 
he returned, bringing with him proofs beyond doubt 
that Lord Curmagh had not died unmarried or childless— 
bringing with him also a boy of ten or eleven years of age 
—the very image of the late Lord Curmagh. At the same 
time Estrella’s fiancé vanished from society and no one 
ever made any attempt to find him. 

‘Fifine’s strange story was confirmed in every detail, 
but very few people, except those immediately concerned, 
heard it at the time or believed it when they were told of 
it afterwards. 

‘Estrella made a brilliant marriage not long after—this 
time with Fifine’s full consent and approval. And Fifine 
herself has been Mrs. Copeland for some years now.’ 


TRILBY AGAIN 


PLAYWRIGHT who constructs a drama out of a novel 
that has attained the widest popularity is almost un- 
avoidably handicappped to a certain extent, since among 
the many readers of the novel the proportion of people who 
know anything of the technical difficulties of the play- 
writer’s craft is sure to be small, and since also the readers 
will mostly have formed a notion of the characters in the 
novel which, apart from any question of the actors’ skill, 
may not be realised in the stage presentation. In the 
present case the dramatist’s difficulties have not been 
lessened, by the remarkable career of a book which 
excited an unusual amount of interest in England, and 
which took a yet more vigorous stretch of life in America, 
where Mr. Paul M. Potter adapted it to stage purposes. 
When his play came over here he had the double run of 
the book’s popularity, weighted further by the influence 
here of the American popularity of novel and play to 
count with. It is not always that a play popular in 
America makes any mark here, and that for divers reasons, 
which may be conveniently summed up under the head 
of radical differences in conditions and audiences. Mr. 
Potter had here of course one great advantage in that 
keen insight and tried experience in stage matters which 
distinguish Mr. Beerbohm Tree. Mr. Tree would know to 
a nicety the difference in New York and London taste, 
and has the great power of getting straight at fine stage- 
effect without employing any clumsy or inartistic method. 
This we note on the tolerably safe assumption that Mr. 
Tree is practically responsible for the excellent stage- 
management and grouping at the Haymarket. But how- 
ever we count the obstacles and advantages which lay 
before Mr. Potter, it seems fair, especially in dealing with 
his play, as seen in London, for a second time, and some- 
what more at length than before, to consider the dramatist’s 
work on its merits as entirely distinct from its closeness 
to or divergence from Mr. Du Maurier’s book. 

Mr. Potter, then, has preserved the central idea (which 
is the great matter) with much skill; he has got a good 
‘curtain’ for every Act, his dialogue does not flag, and 
leads naturally up to the action; and his characters talk 
and behave like human beings—if we except Svengali and 
call him, as Lancelot Gobbo called a greater Jew, a kind 
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of devil. Here and there a critic has taken objection to 
the fact that the last Act would hardly have been written 
in its actual shape if the younger Dumas had not previously 
written La Dame aux Camélias. But what of that? An 
effective catastrophe had to be devised, and this catastrophe 
is not only strikingly effective (with one weird effect that 
has no relation to Dumas), but is also the natural and fit 
sequel of what has gone before. Beyond this, play- 
wright and actors have worked together to make us accept 
as perfectly probable and intensely interesting motives 
and events which, were the play read in cold blood by a 
mere layman, might strike him as attractive in a fantastic 
kind of way, but as somewhat unfit for dramatic illusion, The 
studio talk and life indeed are real enough, and though 
the same kind of thing has been done before, the theme 
is treated with a freshness which lends it novelty. The 
hypnotic element, if ill-managed, would go far to injure the 
play, and in so saying I mean this, that in spite of all the 
stage business being in accordance with such facts as are 
known and proved, only consummate acting can ensure 
the actual representation on the stage of a patient being 
sent into the mesmeric trance from seeming a trifle, if not 
more than a trifle, ridiculous. And on every occasion when 
this uncanny and dangerous influence is thrust, in visible 
action, upon the notice of the audience, the acting on the 
part both of Miss Baird and of Mr. Tree is so consummate 
as to awaken a thrill of interest, and preclude the possi- 
bility of any untimely merriment. And here, no doubt, 
stage-management as well as acting has something to say 
to the success of the venture. Another point in which 
dramatist and players work hand in hand is the variety of 
the action, the mingling in exactly right proportions of 
the gay, the darkly mysterious, and the pathetic ; and so, 
with full congratulation to Mr. Potter on his achievement, 
one may turn to more particular consideration of the 
acting. 

And as regards this matter of the acting I should like 
to put yet more precisely what has been already said, that 
the complete and thoroughly deserved success of the play 
depends upon a combination of excellent qualities. That 
is, no part of vital import, and there is hardly a part how- 
ever small that has not distinct importance, should be even 
indifferently played. Now, with reservations to be after- 
wards made, it is the fact that a very high pitch of merit 
is reached from the rise to the fall of the curtain by those 
who chiefly occupy the stage, and in this connection it may 
be added at once that the smaller parts, which in a less 
careful production might be assigned to people who might, 
while doing their best, fail to come entirely ‘into the 
picture,’ are almost uniformly well filled. As to the title- 
part, that of Trilby herself, it is very difficult to see how Mr. 
Tree could have made a better choice of an actress to 
undertake it and carry it through with convincing success. 
Miss Dorothea Baird has, to start with, every qualification 
in appearance and in a voice full of sympathetic tones. One 
may fairly say also that the power of assuming brightness 
and pathos is a natural qualification. But this power is 
useless without cultivation, and cultivation means hard 
work. And, to carry it further, without a brain to see as 
well as a heart to feel, hard work applied to inborn advan- 
tages will often command respectful attention, but never 
true sympathy. Miss Baird most clearly has the qualities of 
heart and brain needed for the interpretation of a very 
difficult part—difficult because of its constant changes of 
mood, quite apart from the technical difficulty above 
referred to, inherent in the hypnotic business. In some 
ways the frank gaiety of the opening scene is as trying to 
an actress as anything in the play, and while there is 
nothing here that could call for fault-finding on the score 
of inadequacy, yet there is a monotony of inflection which 
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might afford occasion for impressing on one who has made 
practically a sudden leap to great success the importance 
of following the example of all great actors, in never 
admitting that there is nothing more to be learnt. I have 
said ‘might afford’ because it is abundantly clear to me 
that Miss Baird must have worked very hard to attain such 
aresult. And let it be noted that this is not a question of 
ever ‘ seeing the wires ’—one never does in this instance 
but simply of striving for more and more perfect control 
over a voice and a gift which must help to make such 
striving a labour of love. 

In the change to another mood, where the repug- 
nance of her admirers to her sitting as a model for 
‘altogether’ comes upon her as a revelation, there is no 
such suspicion of a fault to be found. In expression of 
face, voice, and gesture, in truth and simplicity, the scene 
is well nigh perfect, and draws a sympathy which would 
be destroyed by the least shortcoming or awkwardness. 
Then, again, the byplay is most skilfully used to lead up to 
the pretty confession to Taffy of her love for Little Billee, 
while the beginning of the subjection to Svengali’s mes- 
meric power is indicated without a touch of weakness or 
of exaggeration. Very true to nature also, and by no 
means easy of accomplishment, is the burst of unsophisti- 
cated joy at Little Billee’s return. The second Act 
accentuates the growing power of Svengali’s mesmeric 
influence, under which Trilby writes the letter of farewell 
to her old companions and to her lover, which is the pre- 
lude of five years’ slavery to Svengali. Here again nothing 
would be more natural or more pardonable than a slight 
slip on the part of an actress new to London. But such a 
slip would be dangerous to the whole effect, and no such 
slip is found. In the third Act we see Trilby about to 
sing in public, always under Svengali’s baleful mastery, and 
answering the appeals of Little Billee and the others with 
vacant eyes and a meaningless yet musical laugh. Then 
comes Svengali’s death, and in consequence her complete 
breakdown, and then the beginning of the revivification of 
the real and untrammelled Trilby, and then in the last Act 
we have what is again something of a handicap to an actress, 
the scene familiarised by Dumas’s play of such joyousness 
as a person sick unto death can feel, mingled with the 
pathetic half-consciousness that this is really the end alike 
of worldly joys and sorrows. All this is excellently done, 
and the scene has the novel element of the overhanging 
terror inspired by Svengali even from his grave, and reach- 
ing its climax in the death-dealing vision of his face seen in 
the picture-frame. And all this too is excellently done, 
and if Miss Baird does not turn out to be a good deal 
more than an actress who at once makes one complete 
suecess and after that does not add to her laurels, there 
is at least one experienced critic who will be very much 
surprised, 

As for Mr. Tree’s Svengali, it is not too much to call 
it a creation. The thought and the execution with 
which the actor invests this weird personality were, of 
course, foreseen. Foreseen, too, was the infinite variety 
of subtle touches and strange gestures, including the 
little kick to command Gecko’s and others’ admiration 
of some witty or sarcastic saying, that make up the 
whole delicate, yet broad impression of a character 
whose fascination Mr. Tree makes one understand in spite 
of oneself. What was not so clearly foreseen was the 
intense power of the scene in which Svengali, after a few 
words of appalling blasphemy, falls prostrate, and then 
rising to his knees betakes himself to a broken utterance 
of Hebrew prayer familiar to his childhood. For the death 
scene in the third Act, that too is as daring and powerful 
as it can be. Mr. Tree’s laugh throughout is an invention 
of the weird; and when it is heard ‘off’ at the end of the 
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second Act it suggests a strange terror in which Fitzjames 
O’Brien and Le Fanu might have revelled. 

In fine, both Miss Baird and Mr. Tree are to be 
congratulated on performances of very unusual mark, 
In a presentment already described as almost uniformly 
good, we may single out the excellent humours of Miss 
Rosina Filippi, of Mr. Edmund Maurice, and of Mr. 
Lionel Brough, who do what only real artists can do with 
their respective parts, and of Mr. Herbert Ross, who is 
delightfully French, and not least so in his unexaggerated 
accent after he has learnt English. Mr. Charles Allan as 
the Rev. Thomas Bagot well deserves the applause given 
for the manner and intonation of his homily in the second 
Act. Mr. Holman Clark’s American manager is unfortu- 
nately no way to behave. No American was ever the least 
like that. For Mr. Patrick Evans’s Little Billee all that 
can be said is that he looks the part, and in the course of 
a long run may learn to act it. But let us end con la bocca 
dolce, with a word of distinct praise for Mr. Hallard’s natural 
and unaffected performance of Gecko, and for Mr. Tree’s 
management of a play that is very well worth seeing. 


Ww. om ¥ 


PASTELS AND 7RILBY DRAWINGS 


\ Rk. ABBEY’S Pastels exhibited at the Fine Art Society's 
4 Galleries in New Bond Street could have asserted 
themselves very well without the prefatory matter 
devised and written in a somewhat affected style by Mr. 
Joseph Pennell who, however, makes a statement in his 
last sentence with which we certainly shall not quarrel—to 
wit that ‘there is not a doubt that these creations of Mr. 
Abbey's will last as long as the paper on which they were 
drawn.’ Quite so, but then, unluckily, paper itself is a 
more perishable material than canvas or wood or metal, 
And for good honest platitude commend us to this 
passage of Mr. Pennell’s. ‘Those (chalk pencils) em- 
ployed to-day are probably the most delicate and sen- 
sitive of artists’ mediums.’ [The saving ‘ probably’ is 
fortunate.| They are pencils of colour and of every 
variety of colour which the artist wants. There is 
no mixing them with oil or water, for they are mixed. 
[A profound truth, this.] There is no waiting for them to 
dry, and then seeing what unexpected effect they will pre- 
sent, for they are dry. Once they are put upon the rough- 
toothed coloured paper, they stay there just as they are. 
There is no varnishing to bring out the colour, and no 
restoring is wanted, since the colours never fade. There 
is no oil in them to turn them black, nor will the sunlight 
bleach them out.” The wisdom and accuracy of these 
sentences are almost overwhelming, and as admiration 
leads to imitation, we find ourselves rising nearly to the 
level of Mr. Pennell’s platitude in saying that Mr. Abbey’s 
work deserved a better heralding than is afforded by Mr. 
Pennell’s empty variations on the theme of ‘ pastels’ liber 
alles. Mr. Abbey’s work indeed is full of interest, and of an 
interest which has the charm dear to Mr. Gall (in Pea- 
cock’s Headlong Hall) of unexpectedness, That is, while there 
is always room for admiration of the artist’s technique, every 
now and then he fails in expression of humour and 
character exactly where one would expect complete suc- 
cess. Thus while the two pictures of Bob Acres and David 
(18 and 20) are as good as they can be in expression of 
face and attitude, as well as in composition and colouring, 
we turn to Siv Anthony Absolute (17) and find a figure, well 
drawn of course, which is completely wanting in any parti- 
cular character and distinction, and would, without the 
label, appear to be a sketch of any underbred red-nosed 
country squire. So again, with Str Lucius O' Trigger (21) 
in whose figure one cannot discern any indication of the 
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delightful character of that fire-eating Irishman. And, 
contrariwise, to go to another character out of a_play- 
book we look at The Queen in ‘ Hamlet’ (32) and lo! 
Hamlet’s mother, Claudius’s wife, raised by the artist’s 
insight and mastery to her true importance, dignity, and 
complexity of character—the Queen that we have never 
seen upon the stage. and never shall see until an actress 
as great as Mme. Sarah Bernhardt or Miss Ellen Terry 
takes up the part and, showing how much lies in it, 
restores the character to its proper place and the balance 
to the whole play. Mr. Abbey’s Queen bears strange 
matters in her face and in her posture, and the figure in the 
very best and highest sense of the word is an ¢/lustration. 
Indeed, for imagination working hand in hand with 
command of execution this is the gem of a collection every 
picture in which, whatever one may think as to its com- 
parative merit, repays careful inspection. For special 
praise we may single out The Blue Veil (11) and The 
Dancing Girl (13), as remarkable for beauty of drawing 
and colouring and for a natural and pleasant impression of 
stillness, the dancing girl being taken in a moment of 
repose. What the Shepherd Saw (27) exhibits in a 
different way the same qualities of imagination that we 
find in Mr. Abbey’s Queen in ‘Hamlet.’ There is an 
entrancingly grotesque fantasy about the thing, and for 
mere fechnique, whether in the figures, the sheep, or the 
water and foliage, it is of the first order. ‘Iwo studies— 
The Red Hat (29) and A Lady im Red (43)—are 
excellent as studies in red, but otherwise a trifle wooden. 
However, the small collection as a whole possesses unique 
attractions and should not be missed by any one who has 
a real love for the draughtsman’s and painter’s art. 

Under the same roof with this most pleasant show is the 
collection of Mr. Du Maurier’s original studies for the 
illustrations to 7'ri/by—a collection also singularly attrac- 
tive in itself and deriving special attraction from the 
production ot the play at the Haymarket. It is interesting 
to note how carefully Mr. Du Maurier’s ideas of his cha- 
racters have been reproduced upon the stage, and how in 
the case of Svengali Mr. Tree has most properly, for stage 
purposes, amplified and exaggerated the weird characteris- 
tics of that strange magician and musician. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 
Grand Hotel, Paris, Nov. 8, 1895, 
My pear Percy, 

Miss Susie Macfearon and her uncle the anti- 
Tammany Democratic Senator have duly arrived here, 
accompanied as I anticipated by Pompbéche, at whose 
country house they have beenstaying. Now, as you know, 
[like Pompbéche extremely, but I do not altogether relish 
the ridiculous attentions which he pays to the fair American. 
I allow that every member of the, fin-de-siécle weaker sex 
should be polite to the ruling faction, and especially a 
Frenchman with centuries of traditional courtesy at his 
back, but I hate to see a man make an A.S.S. of himself. 
This is what Pompbéche, the man of the broken heart, is 
doing. For instance, if in my humble way I send a bouquet 
pour le bon motif’ to Miss Susie, that bewitched Marquis 
despatches a nosegay of orchids which knocks my poor 
little posy into a back waterjug. If I venture to suggest 
a drive to the Bois in a victoria, Pompbéche wants to trot 
out a four-in-hand to Versailles and back. Again, I detest 
shopping in the company of ladies. My friend—I had 
nearly written ‘ rival ’—will spend hours overhauling the 
treasures of the Louvre—the shops, not the museum—with 
this Transatlantic slave-driver. And so on ad nauseam. 
‘ Rival ’ would have been quite a wrong term to use, for my 
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own pretensions to domestic comfort are the caresses of 
my Persian cat, and the prompt attention of my rascal, 
Nibbs, at Caractacus Chambers. At the same time I do 
not care about being coloured Number Two on the card, 
Senator Krugenheim is an estimable old gentleman with a 
talent for mouth-shooting which I have never seen equalled 
on board a U.S. man-o’-war, but I do not see why | 
alone should be regaled with his eternal yarns of his ‘ cute- 
ness’ in Wall Street, and his opinion of the Monroe 
doctrine, an absurd theory of a Spread Eagle professor of 
uninternational law who spouted some forty-eight years 
ago. The Monroe doctrine is unrecognised by any civilised 
country, and is on a par with a possible declaration on the 
part of John Burns that no more open spaces should be 
opened in South London without the consent of the 
guardians of Battersea Park. Krugenheim’s eccentricity 
I could forgive were it not for his custom of mis- 
taking his claim to play the part of the Old Man of the 
Sea to my Sindbad, while Pompbéche and Miss Susie are 
rehearsing Itomeo and Juliet round the corner. For Miss 
Susie means to be pleasant. Even when she is eating 
ice-creams with a north-east wind blowing, as she was on 
Monday night, when she observed, ‘Oh! why don’t your 
kind Queen make a few more Dukes for us? There's 
nothing like a British Duke.’ ‘ Excepta French Marquis,’ 
I retorted, somewhat fiercely. ‘Quite so, my cousin,’ put 
in Pompbéche, ‘our ancestor was a peer of France before 
(Queen Anne was born, much less dead.’ And he hummed 
Malbrouck s’en va-t’en guerre. I wish that Pompbéche would 
forget our so-called cousinship. ‘ Years ago,’ observed the 
Senator, ‘my forbears were reckoned great folk at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.’ ‘Inthe Judengasse ?’ I inquired. 
‘Waal,’ he answered cheerfully, ‘there’s some connection 
between the Main and the gas ’—an atrocious jest which 
correctly reflected his pronunciation, while unjustly con- 
demning mine. Yet I laughed hypocritically, and then 
I made a coup, a savage, low thrust altogether unworthy of 
a student—I do not say a master—of the rapier. ‘ Mon 
cher, 1 said to Pompbéche, ‘since Miss Macfearon is so 
interested in ducal matters, could you not introduce her 
to your cousin, the Duchesse de Castelbeéhic ? ’ 
clapped her hands and cried, ‘ How delightful!’ Pomp- 
béche reddened, and paused to reply. I knew that 
Madame de Castelbéhic wouid just as soon receive the 


Miss Susie 


Queen of the Cannibal Islands as an American young 
woman of dubious descent. ‘I cannot say yes,’ stammered 
Pompbéche, ‘because there is a law-suit between us?’ 
‘Shall I call it a son-in-law suit?’ I asked, well knowing 
that Pompbéche had been on the point of marrying 
Madame de Castelbéhic’s only daughter but for—well 
never mind what for. ‘Mr. Hal,’ he replied rolling his 
meridional eyes and his meridional ‘r’ simultaneously ; ‘I am 
prepared to answer that question at the proper time.’ The 
Senator threw away his watery cigar, which he called 
green, and Miss Susie’s sapphire eyes were suffuse] with 
tears. I rose and muttered ‘ good-night,’ and with a low 
bow left the trio to themselves. Pistols and coffee suggested 
themselves to me, but I slept soundly. At nine o'clock 
on Tuesday morning a knock resounded on my chamber- 
door. ‘Good,’ I said to myself, ‘the second ’—as I cried 
‘Come in.’ Judge of my surprise when Pompbéche himself 
entered. ‘My cousin,’ he said, ‘you want to fight?’ ‘1 
am indifferent,’ I replied. ‘1 am not,’ he said, ‘ because | 
have pledged my word not to do so.’ ‘To Miss Mac- 
fearon?’ I asked roughly. ‘To Miss Macfearon,’ he 
answered suavely; ‘but if we quarrel on any other 
subject, | am your man.’ ‘Supposing,’ I said hotly, ‘1 
should throw the water-bottle at your head?’ ‘1 should 
brain you with the ewer,’ he answered calmly, and then 
with a smile he extended his hand. ‘Come,’ he added, 
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‘you don’t want to marry Miss Susie?’ ‘By Heavens, 
no!’ I cried. ‘But I do,’ he said. So we ‘ gripped,’ and 
I have to grin and sit in the rumble while he is occupying 
the box-seat with Miss Susie by his side. I am seriously 
thinking of writing an article, if he will accept it, for Mr. 
Stead, to be called ‘If No Coronets came to Chicago.’ 
Meantime I am not without hope of frustrating Pomp- 
béche’s matrimonial scheme. He is like a martyr of the 
orthodox Calendar fitted for other and better things. 

You may well ask, ‘ What of “ Bendigo” Brown?’ Since 
our arrival in Paris | have seen but little of that amiable 
‘cornstalk,’ for a very good reason. He is in bed all day, 
and I am in bed all night. We are, in fact, playing at 
Box and Cox, and might just as well have one bedroom 
between us. Bendigo makes the table-d’héte dinner his 
breakfast, and then departs on nocturnal expeditions, 
which include, I believe,'attendance at the Folies Bergeres, 
the Press Club and the Café Américain. These colonials, 
when once let loose in Paris or London, ‘ go it’ with the 
ardour of a lad who has just come of age. Nothing is good 
enough for them, and their reckless prodigality spoils the 
market for poor Europeans. The other night Bendigo 
took me to dine at a restaurant on the Boulevards. I do 
not give the name for obvious reasons. He ordered an 
impossible repast, and then desired the sommelier to bring 
us the ‘most expensive ’ claret in the house—not the best, 
please to remark. The official, having no doubt amended 
a wine list for Bendigo’s special benefit, brought a cradle 
of Mouton-Rothschild, which he priced at sixty francs a 
bottle. It would have been dear at a fifth of that sum 
However, the sommelier was delighted with the extravagant 
praise which Bendigo bestowed on it; and so was the 
Antipodean at being styled ‘ Milor.’ Exchange is clearly 
no robbery when wine and compliments pass. 

Madame Melba, whose lyric services are better paid 
than any other artist except Madame Patti, was originally 
discovered by my poor friend Alfred Cellier in Melbourne, 
where he was producing comic opera for a D’Oyly Carte 
combination. She was in the chorus and Cellier was so 
struck with the beauty of her voice that on leaving for 
Europe he gave the future prima donna most laudatory 
letters of introduction to the manager of the Savoy and 
Sir Augustus Harris. Neither impresario would, however, 
engage the Australian singer. But oh! what a difference 
there was after Madame Melba had been in Psris for a 
year or two. Druriolanus and D’Oyly Cartus were at her 
feet. Alfred Cellier was one of the cleverest musicians 
and best companions who ever lived, thoroughly unselfish 
and careless as a child. Once he and I agreed to write a 
comic song, which should ‘paralyse’ the music halls. 
‘Such things,’ observed Alfred twirling his seven-octave 
moustache, ‘are only written under the influence of 
nicotine.’ So we sat down to work early one morning 
accompanied by a bottle of whisky and a box of cigarettes. 
At the dinner hour our joint efforts had produced this 
atrocious refrain—all the whisky and cigarettes being 
gone— 

There’s another cove off to Australia-r, 
Australia-r! Australia-r! 
It's a country where people can’t nail yer, 
And there's plenty of room for yer ‘at. 
How we roared over the asinine nonsense, which Cellier 
set to an appropriately ‘rorty’ air. On one occasion when 
the composer was visiting Mr. Tom Chappell at Teddington, 
the latter observed, ‘I’ve built my new billiard room out 
of “Queen of my heart.” ‘Indeed,’ said Alfred ; ‘ well, 
I'll tell you what I'll do—you build me a new billiard 
room and I’ll write you another song.’ But the deal was 


not effected. 
Mr. Clement Scott declares that Mr. F. C, Burnand is 
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an adept in skating on thin ice. If the jolly editor of 
Punch could cut any figures on the new piece, Amants, 
at the Renaissance, he could skate, not on thin ice, but on 
hot water.-—Yours ever, Hav (0° THE Wynp). 


THE CRUSADER 


‘La princesse Mélicerte attendit dans sa tour, moult tristement, 
pendant sept années le retour de son ami le seigneur d’Avranches et 
Montaugis. Enfin ledit chevalier lui revint’. . Old Chronicle 


gee lift your eyes and let me see 
Your heavy eyelids heavier grown, 
Since , twas no use to look for me, 
Grief lies upon them like a stone ! 
Ah, I have been too much alone ! 


Give me the smile that I deserve. 
Since last we met—and that was when ?— 
Your lips have got a sadder curve. 
I think you have not smiled since then ? 
Why should I smile on other men ? 


Let joy that is kill grief that was, 
Nor tears for ever leave a stain. 

Bid from your cheeks this paleness pass ! 
Are roses ruined by the rain ? 
Kiss them, and make them red again ! 


Are you as loving as you were ? 
Or have your hands forgot to cling ? 
Since the last time that you were here 
My arms hung empty, sorrowing, 
My heart stood still, remembering ! 
Vioter Hunt, 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


JN his History of ‘Punch’ Mr. Spielmann naturally has 
something to say about Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s slight 
connection with the Fleet Street jester. That Mark 
Lemon was foolish enough to refuse ‘The Yarn of the 
Nancy Bell’ (the first of the Bah Ballads) was of course 
well known ; that he wanted Mr. Gilbert to retire alto- 
gether from Fun and attach himself solely to Punch— 
which Mr. Gilbert declined to do—is a fact not so familiar. 
I wish Mr. Spielmann had made some reference to certain 
lines by Mr. Gilbert which, I have always understood, 
appeared in Punch by an ‘accident, for which the editor 
apologised at the time.’ I allude to the nonsense-song, 
beginning — 
Sing for the garish eye, 
When moonless brandlings cling 


Let the froddering crooner cry, 
And the braddled sapster sing. 
For never, and never again, 
Will the tottering beechlings play, 
For bratticed wrackers are singing aloud, 
And the throngers croon in May ! 
This song, of which there are three stanzas, has always 
seemed to me not unworthy of association with the 
immortal ‘ Jabberwocky,’ and an account of the circum- 
stances of its publication would have been interesting. 

Mr. C. K. Tuckerman, in his Personal Recollections, 
touches upon the old story about Mr. Swinburne having 
once been seen sitting at the feet of Mr. Browning, as if ia 
an attitude of adoration. (This story, by the way, is also 
told of Mr. Swinburne and Mazzini.) The actual facts as 
related by Mr. Browning were simple enough. ‘Swin- 
burne, during a morning's visit to Browning’s library, had 
been striding up and down, during some argument between 
the two, and, seeing a footstool in front of his companion’s 
chair, sat down upon it, continuing his argument as he 
turned his face upward addressing Browning.’ At that 
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moment a friend dropped in, and, knowing Mr. Swinburne’s 
admiration for his brother poet, jumped to the absurd con- 
clusion that his deportment was that of a worshipper. 
Those who know Mr. Swinburne know that he has 
always had a habit of sitting down, impulsively, upon 
a stool or even ahearth-rug which might happen to be 
near the person with whom he wished to converse—a 
habit which to dull people might be suggestive of ri- 
diculous mistakes. Mr. Tuckerman, by the way, has some 
anecdotes of Tennyson, which, however, are given at 
second-hand, and do not in every case scund probable. 

Among the books to which many are looking forward is 
the condensation of Sir Charles Grandison which Professor 
Saintsbury has effected, and which Mr. George Allen is to 
issue in two volumes with the inevitable ‘introduction.’ 
That the late E.S. Dallas published a condensation (in 
three volumes) of Clarissa Harlowe is remembered, I dare 
say, by many, though the incident occurred so far back as 
1868. It is not so generally known that Sir Charles 
Grandison itself has already been issued in a reduced form. 
Just twenty-two years ago the late Mary Howitt made a 
selection from the letters of which the tale is composed, 
and gave it to the world through Messrs. Routledge. 
Whether it is still obtainable I know not. It was in 
handy shape and cost only half a crown. A synopsis of 
the letters, in narrative guise, appeared towards the end of 
last century in the first volume of a work called The 
Novelist. It was natural that such a summary should be 
attempted. One edition of Grandison (1776) had been in 
eight volumes, and three others (1770, 1781, and 1783) in 
seven. 

I have just been reading Some Memoirs of Paris by 
F. Adolphus (W. Blackwood and Sons). Now I see that 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall promise us [Recollections of Paris, 
by Captain A. D. Bingham, The more the merrier. Some 
years ago Mr. J. C Jeaffreson brought out an elaborate 
work which he called 4 Book ahout Doctors .Now it appears 
that some one has been engaged on a volume which is to 
be entitled The Doctor in History, Literature and Folk-lore. 
In these days it rarely happens that a single publication 
‘holds the field.’ I have been dipping into a little collec- 
tion of verse named Songs and Ballads of Sports and Pastimes, 
but I imagine that that will not prevent Messrs. Longman 
from bringing out, by-and-by, the book on The Poetry of 
Sport which is to form the last item in their popular 
‘Badminton Library.’ This latter will be, like its fellows, 
freely illustrated and otherwise elegantly produced; I 
fancy, too, from what I hear, that it will be tolerably 
exhaustive. 

With how little knowledge are some daily papers 
governed! The Chronicle, the other day, blandly described 
‘ Michael Field’ as the authors of ‘a volume of verse and 
a couple of plays.’ It will be news to these ladies that 
they have only ‘a couple of plays’ to their credit. 

Talking of verse, all book-lovers are anxious to see the 
new two-volume edition of Mr. Austin Dobson’s poems. 
I gather that this edition, which is being printed and illus- 
trated in Paris in highly artistic fashion, has been prepared 
primarily for the American market. The copies (there are 
not very many) available for England are, I believe, almost 
fully subscribed for, notwithstanding that the prices are 
two guineas and twenty-five shillings for the respective 
forms in which the edition will appear. 
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REVIEWS 


SCOTUS SCOTORUM 


John Stuart Blackie. By ANNA M. STODDART. London: 
Blackwood. 


During his life-time John Stuart Blackie enjoyed a reputation 
which it was difficult to account for and impossible to explain. 
He was not recognised as a profound scholar ; his verse was 
mediocre; he wrote some books on morals, which were dis- 
tinguished by sound common sense and vigorous English, but 
not otherwise calculated to win him admirers. Yet in some 
respects he was the most notable Scotsman of his time, and 
his fame reached to the Antipodes. It was fame of a peculiar 
sort. Men loved him for what he was, not for what he did. 
His personality demanded recognition: his enthusiasms were 
contagious, his eccentricities so glaring that he could hardly 
fail to catch the public eye. His soul loved strife not quiet ; 
the seclusion of the scholar was as hateful to him as the turmoil 
of life to an anchorite. He was a lecturer on Greek literature 
rather than a professor of the Greek language, ard he became 
as enthusiastic over the poems of Ossian as he had once been 
over those of Homer. The letter killeth, but the spirit maketh 
alive was the motto he interpreted literally enough ; and in the 
end it became evident that his personal influence counted for 
much and his scholarship for very little. When aman becomes 
famous—it would be almost correct to say—all the world over, 
by the mere force of his personality, his personality must be 
very striking indeed. What he did, and how he did it con- 
tributed, of course, to the total effect ; but the man himself was 
first and the rest nowhere. Even his unconventionalities, in- 
tended to catch the public eye, were against him rather than in 
his favour. He had no need of such antics to establish his claim 
to publicattention. Yet even they were not ‘carefully prepared 
impromptus,’ but were natural and spontaneous. He acted on 
impulse, and when he appeared in public impulse got the better 
of him altogether. But it was only people of the baser sort who 
encouraged him by their applause in this respect. His friends 
bore with his eccentricities and forgave him, because they knew 
his worthiness. It is this man, who was known to his friends, 
that Miss Stoddart has attempted to pourtray in her biography 
of John Stuart Blackie. She has succeeded in a manner that 
deserves all praise. For her task was not an altogether easy 
one. She had no series of startling triumphs to record, no tale 
to tell of modest merit gradually emerging from obscurity. She 
could not even hope to interest her readers, to any great extent, 
in Blackie’s literary endeavours. What she had to do was to 
allow the man himself to justify the position to which he had 
attained in the hearts of his countrymen, to show that he was 
worthy of the best that men had said and thought of him, by 
letting him reveal himself to us in his weaknesses as well as in his 
strength. So that we should have a picture of him as he really 
was, Miss Stoddart was not blind to his faults and in several 
passages dwells on them in a manner which is the more severe, 
because it is regretful. Thus she writes of him as a public 
lecturer: ‘ He got from the enthusiastic welcome accorded him 
a fixed impression that his crude meditations upon ail subjects 
were of value, and this generated a tendency to lecture without 
sufficient preparation, trusting to a buoyant flow of irrelevant 
allusions, of nimble asides, of bold and uncompromising digres- 
sions, to sustain the credit of a really superficial prelection.’ 
And again : ‘It was matter of regret to all who knew his worth, 
that his palate itched for this dubious popularity, and that the 
craving grew upon him. . . . Gentle, tender, unselfish, tranquil 
and wise at home, the intervention of a stranger transformed 
him into an excited, reckless and startling being, and unfor- 
tunately many who saw him in a phase which themselves pro- 
voked, went away with an indelible impression as untrue as had 
been his behaviour.’ Miss Stoddart has accordingly set herself 
to exhibit him to us without ‘the intervention of a stranger, 
and as he really was ‘gentle, tender, unselfish, tranquil and 
wise,’ yet loving strife and battle and noise, restless and untiring 
and occasionally the Blackie of the public platform. 

There seems to be nothing remarkable about Blackie’s boy- 
hood except his wilfulness and distaste for letters. The one 
characteristic he retained through life, the other he partially 
conquered. But he was never so much a man of letters that 
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he preferred his study to the mountain side. After being 
apprenticed to the law, a subject which was never congenial to 
him, he was moved by the death of a friend to think seriously 
on matters of religion and persuaded his father to let him study 
for the Church, Although much concerned about his ‘ soul’s 
welfare ’ Blackie never attained to that certainty which he felt 
could justify him in taking orders, and his visit to Germany 
strengthened rather than diminished his doubts. But although 
he gave up all idea of entering the Church he remained to the 
end of his life an intensely religious man. From Germany he 
went to Rome and studied archeology, acquitting himself to the 
satisfaction of his friends there, among whom he counted the 
Chevalier Bunsen. Returning to Scotland he again studied law 
and was admitted to the Bar, but he never made anything at it, 
supporting himself by his pen and keeping up his classics, 
Backed by strong influence he succeeded in his application for 
the Chair of Humanity at Aberdeen. Before being installed he 
was required to sign the Westminster Confession of Faith, and 
finding it was not exactly his Confession of Faith he was much 
disturbed as to the course of action he should pursue. Ultimately 
he affixed his signature to the document, but salved his con- 
science by explaining to the Presbytery that he had signed it in 
his public and not in his private capacity. The clerk retorted 
that he ought to have made his declaration before and not 
after signing the confession. Blackie, however, had saved his 
chair by so doing ; for the matter came before the Court of 
Sessions and was decided in his favour. If he had doneas the 
Clerk of the Presbytery had told him he ought to have done 
Blackie would not have been Professor of Humanity at Aber- 
deen. The Senate, among whom he had no friends, would have 
been glad of any chance to keep him out and let their own man, 
Dr. Melvin, in. Blackie was perfectly justified in the course he 
took, and deserves all praise for his courage. He set agoing 
the agitation against the University tests which were abolished 
ten years later by the very men who had taken exception to 
his action. Once established in his chair Blackie set himself 
with his usual enthusiasm to put his ideas of university reform 
into practice—with little effect at the time. But an uphill 
battle was the one he liked best to fight; and his ideas have 
slowly gained ground, so that towards the end of his life he 
was able to say that there was more in Blackie’s fads than 
they had imagined. He worked hard and did not spare him- 
self. His most considerable work at Aberdeen was his trans- 
lation of “Eschylus, which he published at his own expense. It 
was perhaps more remarkable for the courage of the translator 
than as an actual achievement. But it helped to make his name 
known ; and when the Chair of Greek at Edinburgh became 
vacant he could apply for it with some hope of election. By 
the help of his friends he was again successful, and the dream 
of his youth was realised. He had excellent testimonials from 
well-known scholars, and his work at Aberdeen was a solid 
recommendation; while his own published works, though not of 
the kind that proclaim the profound scholar, gave him a dis- 
tinction that none of his competitors could rival. He was now 
able to visit Greece and acquire the living language, which he 
did in a remarkably short time; and he returned to Scotland 
convinced that his method of teaching Greek was the right one 
both as regards pronunciation and accents. ‘AIl admitted his 
doctrine,’ he said, ‘ but none followed his practice.’ 

He now set to work and translated Homer into ballad 
English with mixed success. The monotony of the measure 
was the chief obstacle he had to contend with, an obstacle 
which the Scots Ballads themselves accentuate rather than 
overcome when they run to any length. The measure in which 
Scott wrote his tnetrical romances would have been better 
suited for the experiment of translating Homer. When one 
comes to think of it, it is a pity that Sir Walter did not know 
enough Greek to tempt him to make the experiment himself. 
But, perhaps, it was better not ; for like Blackie he had a fatal 
facility. Yet the Professor took plenty of pains with his translation 
and achieved a moderate success. From Homer to Ossian is a 
big jump, but the admirers of the latter think nothing of taking 
it, and Blackie was one of them. He studied Celtic literature 
with his usual ardour and stood up for the personal Ossian 
just as he believed in a personal Homer. Nor was he satisfied 
that he had done enough for the Celt until he had found him a 
chair in the university. As befitted his temperament Blackie 
travelled a great deal and saw many lands, Like Ulysses he 
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grew wise with wandering. But ever he loved his own land 
best, and he spent a long life in arduous work for her welfare. 
‘He spoke with force and earnestness of his patriotic desire 
to raise the scholarship of the Scottish Church with the view 
not only of adding to its dignity but of increasing its useful- 
ness in the deepest and best sense. When leaving him, I said, 
“Good-bye, most pleasant friend—patriot, poet, and philoso- 
pher”!’ A patriot he was in the best sense, because he proved 
his love by deeds not words ; most nearly a poet when he sang 
of his country; and a philosopher who practised what he 
preached and was wise even in his folly. His countrymen 
would have forgiven him to a far greater extent than he needed 
forgiveness, for he loved much. 


‘CHEER BOYS, CHEER’ 


Memories of Men and Music. By HENRY RUSSELL. 
London: Macqueen. 


Mr. Henry Russell’s recollections are, as he says in his in- 
troduction, ‘of a somewhat rambling character,’ but they 
certainly fulfil his avowed object of making ‘a readable book.’ 
Apart from the very interesting line of work which he struck 
out for himself, he met in the course of a long and creditable 
career men of mark of almost every kind, and he sets down 
his reminiscences of people and places in a thoroughly un- 
affected manner. Once only in the course of his volume 
does he show himself in a slightly unamiable light, and on 
that occasion it was a matter.of principle (a mistaken principle, 
we think) rather than personal feeling that determined his 
action. This was when Braham the great tenor and he were 
staying at Boston (Mass.), each giving concerts. Braham asked 
Mr. Russell to sing for him, and Mr. Russell replied by naming a 
prohibitive price, and explaining that this was because Braham 
when asked by Russell féve to hear his boy sing had granted 
the request, and had then said: ‘Although your son pos- 
sesses a remarkably fine voice, you had better put him on 
the high road to break stones rather than bring him up 
to the musical profession. It is odd that Mr. Russell 
should still see a grievance and a terrible injustice in what 
was pretty evidently a perfectly honest warning. Our 
author makes the incident a text for a great preachment 
against all artists at the top of the tree who give discouraging 
advice to beginners. Has Mr. Russell thought of what would 
be the result of indiscriminate encouragement to any one 
possessed of any gift? Wetrow not. And itis to be noted 
that in Braham’s case the saving clause about the fine voice 
makes it clear that what Braham said was nowise influenced by 
carelessness or caprice. And the fact that Mr. Russell in his 
own unique career suffered comparatively little from the heart- 
burnings and troubles of all sorts that visit the lyric and 
dramatic vocations is not an argument but anexception. The 
conclusion that Mr. Russell would have us share with him can 
be discerned {by one or two excerpts from his discourse on 
this head. ‘How much better would it be to extend a word 
of hope and encouragement, even (the italics are ours) zf one 
had to slretch a point to do so, and so fill a poor wretch with 
false hopes, and doom him todisappointment. Again: ‘ Strong, 
indeed, must be the youth who can withstand his father’s com- 
mands and his mother’s tears, and in ninety-nine cases out ofa 
hundred he goes under—and the world is the loser of, perhaps 
another Garrick.’ So that for one Garrick who comes to the front 
there are ninety-nine who are trampled on by ‘stern parients ’? 
No, this will not down, and we have dwelt on this one matter, 
touching which we completely join issue with Mr. Russell, 
because it seems to us, as to him, of great importance, only in 
a contrary sense. 

In others matters the veteran composer and entertainer 
shows himself in the pages of his book, as a companion 
always bright and interesting and giving no opportunity for 
serious disagreement with his modestly offered opinions. 
His experiences were, as we have hinted, very far from being 
confined to the stage, the platform and the ‘artists’ room.’ 
For instance, during his sojourn in America he fell in, or more 
correctly arranged to fallin, with George Catlin (we hope ,Mr. 
Russell is wrong in sup»osing that the present generation has 
never heard of Catlin). Mr. Russell had long wanted to see 
some‘hing of the Redskins, and very wisely wrote to Catlin 
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toask permission to join him on his next trip to their hunt. 
ing grounds, and accordingly the two started together from 
Troy for a journey during which Catlin appears to have 
been as interesting and attractive in real life as in writing, 
When they arrived with a ‘tail’ of niggers in the Redskin 
haunts it would seem that the noble savages were not very 
peacefully disposed until they recognised Catlin, whose name 
and presence were as a talisman. No one who has listened to 
the Red Indian ‘ songs’ at Mr. Cody’s show will be surprised to 
hear that Mr. Russell, who had hoped to pick up some original 
and unsophisticated melody, was bitterly disappointed in that 
hope. To mike up for this he saw some curious traits of their 
manners and customs, which however did not interest him so 
much as, presumably, they interested Edmund Kean and 
Charles Lever. Of another celebrated Charles, to wit Charles 
Mathews, Mr. Russell seems to have seen a good deal, and he 
bears the strongest testimony to the great comedian’s irresis- 
tible charm of manner. Close on this comes a story of how 
Sothern, adapting the method of Giuglini (misprinted Guilini) 
with Lumley, got Mr. Russell to act as ambassador to Buck- 
stone with the founded-on-fact intelligence that Sothern’s 
health was delicate, and that the only medicine to keep him up 
to the strain of acting every night was such a re-arrangement 
of terms as was granted without very much demur. It is, by- 
the-by, a pity that the printing of proper names has not been 
more closely supervised. Who but a student of operatic his- 
tory could guess that Zavasour and Neus i, ‘ the great artists for 
whom Rodert /e Viable was written,’ stand for Levasseur the 
great bass and Nourrit the great tenor, as to whom the story 
runs that Duprez’s success nearly drove him wild, and led to 
his leaving the opera in the very zenith of his success? The 
names are mentioned @ frofos of a visit to Paris which came 
just after certain professional experiences that sound oddly 
enough nowadays. Thus at the opera house at Varese, some 
thirty miles from Milan, Balfe, afterwards the famous composer, 
sang Henry VIII. in Anna Bolena, and Mr. Russell was both 
pianist and director of the chorus. Balfe got eighteen scudi, 
and Mr. Russell fourteen scudi a week, and of these salaries 
they managed to save about half. But then sixty-five years 
ago in Italy you could have a sufficient and pleasant breakfast 
for a halfpenny, and a very decent dinner for a shilling. 

During Mr. Russell’s American experiences he heard Henry 
Clay ‘orate,’ and listened with such enthusiasm and to such 
good purpose that indirectly Clay was the influence that 
shaped his own course in following a new line to complete 
success. He gives too a very vivid account of what he saw 
of the Macready riot and of a visit which he and Vincent 
Wallace paid to Macready afterwards, when the great actor 
recounted to them a certain fable which strikes us as a trifle 
irrelevant, if both entertaining and curious. Mr. Russell dwells 
also upon some curious negro psalms and sermons. Earlier in the 
book is a very interesting reminiscence of Edmund Kean, at 
whose theatre at Richmond a ‘children’s opera’ (how thiogs 
come round again !) was performed while the little troop were 
on their way to Brighton in obedience to a royal command. 
Among the chief performers was Master Russell, who here 
describes a somewhat alarming guest at Kean’s dinner-table. 
‘This was nothing more nor less than a lion—a favourite pet 
and the constant companion of the great actor. When we 
entered the house we had suddenly stumbled over the form of 
this king of beasts as he lay basking and blinking in the fire- 
light. Needless to say we were thoroughly frightened, and in 
spite of Kean’s exhortations to us “ not to be afraid,” we gazed 
with eyes of apprehension at the brute, and more than one 
little heart beat more quickly when at last the noble animal 
stalked majestically out of the room.’ Next morning Kean 
gave young Russell some golden advice in a nutshell—advice 
well worth attention by every student of singing and acting. 
‘My dear boy, you will never become a great actor or a great 
singer unless you learn to speak every word you utter distinctly 
and clearly. Unintelligibility and slovenliness in speech are the 
curse of the profession, though I admit with great pleasure 
that Braham and Malcolm are bright exceptions to the rule.’ 
It is very clear that Mr. Russell profited thoroughly by this 
advice. For years he delighted audiences from the platform, 
and he has now given the reading public a book as to which 
one can honestly say that one wishes the reminiscences were 
fuller. 
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THE MIGHTY FALLEN 


Noémi: A Romance of the Cave Dwellers. By S. BARING 
GOULD. 
Th: Chronicles of Count Antonio. By ANTHONY HOPE. 
London : Methuen. 


An English man of letters, when he has nothing else to 
complain of, is apt to let fly an arrow at the infatuated public 
wh» e fickleness, he will tell you, is a thing to make the gods 
weep. Of what avail to have secured by strenuous toil the 
favour of this blind tyrant? Stand as high as you may, your 
sucess of to-day shall not avail to secure you from failure to- 
morrow. ’Tis very true: but to whose credit or discredit are 
we to place the fact? Before the mighty fall, there will be long 
rocking of their pedestal. The public, after all, is patient— 
only too patient. 

Seldom have we encountered a more noteworthy sample of 
bookmaking than Mr. Baring Gould’s latest volume. When, a 
few months ago, it fell to our lot to read and to review the 
same writer's work on the Deserts (so-called) of Southern 
France, we hardly expected that after a short interval we 
should be invited to accompany Mr. Baring Gould on a second 
visit to the same region. Nevertheless, knowing him of o!d 
for a boon comrade, we packed our traps and started cheer- 
fully enough. We were not prepared to receive from him by 
the way, precisely the same scraps of geological, archzological, 
and historical information as before, and to find them bestowed 
in the same negligent fashion, with a result not superior to the 
mental exaltation to be derived from a perusal of the improving 
paragraphs in the science columns of certain worthy con- 
temp >raries. Familiarity with Mr. Baring Gould’s able plot- 
weaving and character-drawing induced us to anticipate that 
in his new ‘Romance’ he would achieve imaginative work of 
a high order. But in Moém/ there is absolutely no achieve- 
ment worthy of consideration. Romance, in the true sense, is 
quite absent: as a story, Woémzi is below the level of many a 
Christmas gift-book of ‘ Adventure for the Young.’ The Young 
would turn on .Voéms a cold and careless eye, and demand to 
know where lurked the promised romance. The volume is, to 
speak truth, but an awkward compilation of materials provided 
by the more seriously planned and executed work put forth last 
year ; with, of course, the omission of a large amount of detail, 
and with the addition of a small amount of fiction based on 
historical fact. For pages at a time, Mr. Baring Gould re- 
morselessly interrupts the progress of his narrative, such as it 
is, in order to interpolate gleanings from his earlier production. 
A method of this sort is no method at all, or, at the best, is the 
method of a novice in fiction. The information given is only 
occasionally of value to the story, and, even when so justified 
of its position, loses its effect through the unintelligent manner 
in which it is patched into place. A pity this ; for locality and 
time—Aquitaine and the English occupation of it—were all in 
Mr. Baring Gould’s favour ; and the amount of familiarity he 
has attained with both should have been sufficient, A/us his 
acknowledged gifts as a story-teller, to have produced a 
memorable historical novel. 

If we find in Noémi anything to remind us of the author’s 
powers, it is the presentment of the brigand known as Le Gros 
Guillem, a satisfactory type of the rout/ers who throve amid 
political and social anarchy in their calling of plundering and 
cruelty. Inthe pages of Noémi we find Guillem lifelike even 
in his choice of methods for the punishment of those who 
attempted resistance, and much gruesome writing drives home 
the horrors. It is difficult to conceive that so acute a knave 
would have fallen a victim to an old man’s simple plotting. 
Noéini herselt cannot be accorded a place in Mr. Baring Gould’s 
distinctive series of feminine portraits; the study of her 
character is elementary, and the evolution of her love for her 
adopted father’s fo: is devoid of all reality and power to 
convince. Jean del’ Peyra, again, though faintly outlined as a 
gallant youth, fails to seize and hold the reader’s interested 
sympathy. His father, whose resource brings about the ruin of 
Guillem’s rock-stror.ghold, is a personality conceived with more 
vigour and success. We cannot say that the subject-matter of 
Noémi is greatly helped by Mr. Barinz Gould’s diction. His 
picturesque and facile style seems here to have frequently 
deserted him: when it does come into play—as in the chapter 
depicting the fall of L’Eglise Guillem, and the later one 

describing the robber’s fate—we have the best that oe can 
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give us. Inaccurate composition and vain repetitions are both 
among the sins of a book which may weaken temporarily its 
author’s high position in popular favour. 

Another spoiled child of literary fortune is now, in the person 
of Mr. Anthony Hope, tempting fate. The Chronicles of Count 
Antonio are feeble bits of narrative ; and the chronicler has by 
no means strengthened his work in electing to write in a style 
which imitates very faintly indeed the quaint simplicity and 
directness of medizval pens. Father Ambrose the Franciscan 
is not lucky in his modern representative. Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s light and easy method, admirably adapted to the 
reporting of smart society talk, and bristling with cleverness 
where it is not irritatingly trivial, fails to assimilate with old- 
time phraseology; and, in attempting to be now playfully 
serious, now seriously playful, becomes desperately dull. Nor 
are Father Ambrose’s stories of his hero in themselves especially 
good entertainment. The Count Antonio, who took to the hills 
as an outlaw because he would fain marry the fair ward of his 
scheming ducal master, ought to be a likely and gracious 
figure. Mr. Hope has conceived him as a pattern of chivalry, 
incapable of disloyalty even to his most unworthy prince, and 
tenderly mind{ul of his prisoned love. His recorded deeds are 
intended to exemplify the prowess, the courage, and the 
devotion of a noble knight. Unfortunately, Father Ambrose’s 
chronicling fails pitiably of its purpose. His tales are sadly 
commonplace as to incident, and further hampered by the 
wearisome monotony of his way of telling them. Not even the 
relation of Antonio’s ultimate triumph over his enemy in the 
moment of his own supreme self-sacrifice is permitted to 
escape the charge of tedium. It is, indeed, the manner more 
than the matter of Mr. Hope’s attempt at realising for us the 
romance of chivalry that will give an ominous shake to his 
pedestal. The author of Zhe God in the Car can, of course, do 
more than write bright dialogue. But it was not necessary, in 
order to prove this ability, that he should produce pale copies 
of Froissart in faded ink. 


FICTION 


1. The Herons. By HELEN SHIPTON. Macmillan. 

2. The Moving Finger. By MARY GAUNT. Methuen. 

3. Kristina Kania’s Will. J. BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJEE. 
Translated by MIRIAM S. KNIGHT, with introductory glos- 
sary and notes by J. F. BLUMHARDT, M.A. Unwin. 

4. A Ringby Lass. By MARY BEAUMONT. Dent. 

5. Merton Verlost. By MARGUERITE BRYANT. Black. 


1. Tne Herons may well be reckoned by the most sym- 
pathetic members of the race an uncomfortable and unlucky 
family. That a husband and wife should separate for incom- 
patibility of temper, and then live within a stone’s-throw of each 
other and exchange morning calls, seems uniquely odd in its 
perversity. That the sons of this couple should be singular in 
their domestic relations goes without saying ; but Cosmo, the 
younger, whose natural warmth of heart and loyal attachments 
are quite unsuspected by himself, though at their instigation he 
leads a chivalrous life of self-sacrifice for the sake of his brother 
and his family, is a minute and able study of a generous 
character. The shiftless and unprincipled Edmund is alsoa 
finished portrait. How vivid the scene in the ‘literary’ 
brother's den, where Edmund himself ‘ was sitting with a pipe 
in his mouth and a great array of papers spread out on the 
table, but with his chair swung round away from it all, and his 
eyes meditatively following the rings of smoke as they rose in 
the air’ Yet this fa/néant wastrel, like many of his kind, 
inspires more than one good woman with true love for him. 
Magdalen Anderson, the patient spinster who has kept single 
for his sake, breaks into almost passionate remonstrance as she 
insists it is her Edmund, not Althza’s Cosmo, who has suffered 
for his gallantry at the fire. Althaa is a charming creature in 
her brave simplicity, and her delight with the new pleasures of 
the country. ‘ Altheea turned her smiling face up to his. “I am 
thinking I know now what ‘dayspring’ means. Morning in 
Canonbury meant the beginning of a new day; but 
this is like the beginning of a new life.”’ The author 
understands how to give her domestic drama an attractive 
setting in the scenery of the moors. Some slips might be 
corrected in another edition. Church clocks are not usually 
set so low that one can hear their ticking, and Preston (the 
English battle) was not in 1745. 
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2. Blood and famine, and fateful lines that cannot be can- 
celled are the staple of these productions of an Australian 
finger. The writer knows her local adjuncts well, the desert 
whose nomads are the * blackfellows,’ the back lots where the 
settler’s solitude is disturbed by wanderers more desperate and 
more sinister than these. Of her tales, ‘ Plotting Bob’ is the 
story of a girl murdered in causeless jealousy by her lover, the 
bushranger, ‘Gentleman Jim’; ‘Christmas Eve at Warwingee,’ 
a graphic station story in which a party of such brigands are 
brought to justice at the cost of a gallant man’s life, sacrificed 
by his deliberate and successful effort to put his brave sweet- 
heart out of the villain’s hands ; ‘ Lost’ is a terrible narration 
of exhaustion and starvation in the bush ; and of like stirring 
nature are other tales inthe volume. Perhaps the most powerful 
is ‘ Dick Stanesby’s Hutkeeper,’ which throws a weird light on 
the relations between settlers and natives. Poor Kitty deserved 
better things than to be made the victim of the worst attributes 
of the two breeds to which she was allied : and the glimpse we 
get of Dick in England, steady, respectable, and married to the 
conventional English maiden to whom he is supposed to have 
been so touchingly constant during his Australian banishment, 
is suggestive in its contrast to the tragedy of the lonely hut. 

3. The excellent spirit of Aristina Kanta’s Will, translated 
by Miss Knight is as attractive as the dramatic force with which 
it is told. The late Bankim Chandra was one of the best speci- 
mens of the effect of English education upon native talent. 
His works, whether as a novelist or religious reformer, as he 
showed himself towards the close of his life, had always the high 
purpose of improving the moral standards of his countrymen. 
In the present tale the experiences of Gobind L4l, who leaves 
his faithful wife Bhramar for the beauty of Robini, only to recog- 
nise ‘that thirst for beauty is not love, that enjoyment is not 
happiness, that the deadly poison produced at the churning of 
the ocean by means of the serpent Vasuki followed after the crea- 
tion of the nectar that was borne in the cup of Dharoontari,’ are 
told with wonderful insight into human nature, as well, of 
course, as with fidelity to Indian life and customs. Bhramar’s 
childlike affection and tragic death are most pathetic, and there 
is much humour in many of the incidental descriptions. The 
methods employed by Neadhabi Nath to obtain the acquittal of 
Gobind for the murder of Robini, are unhappily true to life. 
He took the names and addresses of the witnesses who had 
been bribed by the police-inspector to assert that they had 
seen the murder and said to them, ‘What you said to the 
magistrate is done with. You must speak very differently before 
the judge. You must say we know nothing. Here, each of 
you, take 500 rupees in cash. If the defendant is set free I will 
give you each another Scorupecs.’ The witnesses said, ‘Why 
in that case we shall be punished for committing perjury.’ 
‘ Fear not, I shall spend money to get witnesses to prove that 
Pichel Khan forced you, by blows, to give evidence before the 
magistrate.’ The witnesses and their ancestors for fourteen 
generations had never seen so large a sum as 1000 rupees all at 
once. They immediately agreed. This triple subornation of 
witnesses not unnaturally leads to the discharge of the guilty 
prisoner and an inquiry into the doings of Pichel Khan. On 
the whole the little book is well worth the effort of translation. 
Mr. Blumhardt’s notes will enhance its value. 

4. In these days of easy writing and quick publication, the 
libraries and book-shops are flooded with nicely written little 
tales of a sentimental character, and some writers endeavour 
to give point to these stories by garnishing their pages with 
dialect. Now there is no doubt that the use of local dialect is 
very effective in the hands of a powerful writer, and few readers 
will object to the slight mental exertion of comprehending the 
Scotch of Mr. Barrie, or the Irish and Lancashire of Miss 
Francis ; but there is nothing in the Yorkshire phrases which 
are so plentifully sprinkled throughout the story of ‘A Ringby 
Lass’ that repays the nuisance of having to look out constantly 
the meaning of the words at the bottom of each page. The 
following sentence is typical: ‘ Miss Caroline wor a tenderer 
soort, and fair ’ooined* wi tewin’* at it so long.’ The reader 
having discovered that *“ means ‘ fatigued, harassed,’ and that 
means ‘struggling,’ may be excused if he lays the book aside 
and decides (if he isa busy person) that it is hardly worth 
rendering into English. ‘A Ringby Lass’ occupies about half 
the volume. ‘ Miss Penelope’s Tale’ is the best written of the 
rest of the short stories. 
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5. Miss Bryant has written a pleasing story which, if not 
strikingly original, is certainly not commonplace. We do not 
know, or care, if the events she brings to pass on the island of 
Pacificus are possible in that locality or in any other. It should 
suffice the reader that she makes them sound plausible, and 
invests them with interest. The scene also shifts to Ireland, 
Genoa, and London ; the adventures are seasoned with plenty 
of love-making and a sufficiency, for our taste, of that subtle 
conversation so fashionable in the drawing-room of fiction, 
which may mean anything and uSually has no meaning. What 
a mercy it is that in real life people are so much more explicit 
and comprehensible! Merton Verlost, who gives his name to 
the book, if not precisely a man’s man, is neither that monstrous 
embodiment of all the vices nor yet that mawkish combination 
of all the virtues who does duty too often as the hero of femi- 
nine fiction. Miss Bryant’s style is indeed womanly only in 
the best sense of that delightful and old-fashioned word. She 
is by no means ultra-sentimental, and her writing has certainly 
something of that charm, delicacy, and restraint which some 
people still persist in considering special characteristics of her 
sex. Her forte seems to us to lie in the unfolding of a story 
rather than in delineation of character. Nora is, perhaps, the 
most skilfully drawn of her women, and Mr. Grevil the most 
successful of her men. The chapter entitled ‘A Drawn Battle’ 
contains the best episode in a book which it is pleasant to be 
able to recommend as a whole. It remains to suggest to Miss 
Bryant that she is somewhat too prolific of quotations. One at 
the head of each chapter is acceptable, but a second at the end 
of the same is surely superfluous. We also want to know why 
a poor hero should be handicapped by having any one of his 
very milk-and-watery rhymes set down in full. If the authoress 
had simply said he was a poet we might have believed it ; but 
when she reproduces his poetry, we can’t. 


CLIMBING IN WALES AND IRELAND 


Climbing in the British Isles. I]— Wales and Ireland. ‘Wales 
by W. P. HASKETr SMITH, M.A., Member of the Alpine 
Club ; ‘Ireland’ by H. C. HART, Member of the Alpine 
Club, Fellow of Linnean Society, etc. With thirty-one 
illustrations by ELLIS CARR, Member of the Alpine Club, 
and others. London: Longmans. 


It is now agood many years since certain members of the 
Alpine Club and others discovered that by properly utilising the 
mountainous resources of our own country, a good deal of rock- 
scrambling might be got near at hand in intervals of the year 
when it was not feasible to go to Switzerland or the Caucasus. 
Wasdale in Cumberland, and to a lesser extent Penygwrhyd in 
Wales (we assume that Mr. Haskett Smith’s spelling is correct, 
though to most the place is familiar as Penygwryd) soon 
became the head-quarters of a climbing fraternity, assembling 
pretty regularly about Christmas and Easter, when it is possible 
sometimes to get a little practice on ice and snow as well as on 
rock. Visitors to these beautiful neighbourhoods may have 
been amused occasionally by highly elaborate and technical 
descriptions in hotel books ofascents of virgin rocks sometimes 
several times as high as the climbers themselves. But the quite 
respectable record of climbing accidents should be sufficient to 
convince the scoffer that the difficulties and dangers to be 
encountered are real enough, and indeed are considerably more 
real than those of many so-called Swiss climbers who are 
lugged laboriously up the Matterhorn with a rope by ex- 
perienced and longsuffering guides. The growing popularity 
of climbing and rock-scrambling at home naturally suggested a 
series of special guide-books, and Messrs. Longmans secured 
for editor Mr. W. P. Haskett Smith, a climber of experience 
and repute, a member of the Alpine Club who has been one 
of the pioneers in the English practising grounds of which 
we have been speaking. Of this series, entitled Climbing in 
the British Isles, the first number on climbing in England 
was published some little time ago. The second, Wales and 
Ireland, has just been issued, very opportunely for enthusiasts 
who have returned from Switzerland and have only Wales 
and Cumberland to look to for the coming months. 

In the present volume Mr. Haskett Smith has modified the 
alphabetical arrangement, which was generally condemned 
in his first volume. He describes his climbing grounds at least 
so far geographically, as to take them by counties, though he 
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still arranges his counties and his centres not geographically 
but alphabetically. There is nothing to be said in favour of an 
alphabetical arrrangement, as the index would suffice for refer- 
ence. However, the arrangement is after all not of much 
consequence, since any man with eyes in his head can make 
all the arrangement he wants with the aid of a good map. As 
for the actual directions and descriptions of climbing, it will 
strike the reader at once that Mr. Haskett Smith does not 
himselfknow Wales as he knows Cumberland. For the climb- 
ing on Snowdon he has relied almost entirely on descriptions in 
Mrs. Owen’s so-called ‘locked book’ at Penygwrhyd. Now it 
is the opinion actually of the author of some of these descrip- 
tions quoted, that the writing at Penygwrhyd by no means 
represents the best climbing that has been done on Lliwedd 
and Crib Goch. He does not hesitate to say that some rather 
‘small beer’ has been chronicled in those sacred archives, and 
he believes that there are climbers who could have given Mr. 
Haskett Smith a better record than this of work done on 
Snowdon’s magnificent horse-shoe of rock-ridge (to which we 
are glad to see the little book pays the ample tribute which is its 
due). In the case of Cader Idris, Mr. Haskett Smith has done 
much better than with Snowdon, for he has had the advantage 
of the co-operation of a climber well known in Cumberland and 
Wales, Mr. O. G. Jones, who himself has done the climbs he 
describes. The mere reader, no doubt, soon has enough of 
arétes, and pitches, and jammed stones, but the practical climber 
will probably regret that Mr. Haskett Smith had to sacrifice 
half Mr. Jones’s ‘copy’ to exigencies of space. To the mere 
reader the most agreeable section will undoubtedly be that 
dealing with climbing in Ireland by Mr. H.C. Hart, for the 
very reason among others, that it is so free from the technical 
terms of the climber’s craft. His climbing, Mr. Hart says, was 
chiefly undertaken with the object or excuse of botanical 
discovery and represents usually the solitary experience of the 
writer, and no concerted climbs with the professional rope. As 
may be gathered from our remarks the total effect of the book 
as a climber’s guide is a little ‘happy-go-lucky.’ It indicates, 
however, with sufficient precision the districts and mountain 

sides where the climber may go with a certainty of the sport he 
is in search of, and in one or two places, such as Cader Idris 
and Lliwedd, sufficiently detailed directions are given to be of 
practical service to tolerably advanced climbers. The little 
book will no doubt do much to popularise the sport and direct 

attention to the most favourable centres in Wales and Ireland. 

Whether it is wise to stimulate a sport which to the outsider 

seems to risk so much for so little, may seem doubtful to a 

public that hears chiefly of such results as the loss of valuable 

lives like Professor Marshall's on Mickledore (which, by the 

way, was not properly speaking a climbing accident at all), 

and Mr. Mitchell’s on Lliwedd. The public which does not 

climb should, however, bear in mind that so long as people 
wander at all in mountainous districts the least venturesome 
may by accident of fog or snow find themselves in positions 
where the lives of many may depend upon th: mountain craft 
of one. And we are reminded by Mr. Hart that to the botanist 
and geologist and ornithologist the accomplishments of the 
cragsman are often indispensable. Theclimber, however, needs 
no excuse ; his sportis a good sport in itself. Mere competitive 
athleticism may be deprecatei, but England will have ceased 
to be England when a sport is shunned because it involves some 
risk to life or limb. By the way Mr. Haskett Smith makes no 
mention of cliff-climbing on the coast of Gower in Glamorgan- 
shire, a district much beloved by the comparatively few who 
know it. On Snowdon, too, Esgair Felen and the rocks between 
Bwlch Ciliau and Bwlch y Saethau would probably repay the 
explorer, to say nothing of the face-climbs up Crib Goch from 
the Cwm Glas side. 


A GLORIFIED MANDARIN 


Li Hung Chang. By Professor ROBERT K. DOUGLAS. 
London: Bliss. 


We have nothing but praise for the manner in which 
Professor Douglas has performed the work of laying before the 
English reading public an account of the career and character 
of the greatest of living Chinese. He has Jaid under skilful con- 
tribution the true source of our best knowledge of Chinese official 
ideas, acts, and policy, the Peking Gasefte, the value of which 
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was first demonstrated in this country about fifteen years ago by 
Sir Alfred Lyall in some of the papers included in his Aséatic 
Studies. The main episodes of his public career are to be 
found scattered in a number of publications which are not 
difficult of access; and Professor Douglas’s chief merit seems 
to us to be that he has brought the whole of the great viceroy’s 
career into perspective, and has passed sober and measured 
judgments on the various striking episodes in which his 
conduct has come before the world for approval or condemna- 
tion. Travellers who have been privileged to see and con- 
verse with Li in his yaméa during his palmy days in Tientsin— 
now, apparently, gone for ever—and who have published their 
impressions afterwards, have generally done so in a condition 
of ecstasy. His noble presence and bearing, his geniality, and 
an air of good sense and donhomie which he was able to 
assume at pleasure, always imposed on his visitors for the first 
time ; and this is why we find a bluff and simple-minded 
American commodore describing him as ‘the Bismarck of 
China,’ whilst among’ Europeans the myth still flourishes that 
he is a man of great liberality of thought, who grieves over 
the obstacles in the path of progress in China, and would be an 
apostle of light and leading in that country were it not that 
the ignorance of crooked-minded mandarins, and the hostility 
of pompous censors in Peking are too much for him. 

Nothing, however, can be more mistaken. Li is a typical 
Chinesé mandarin —crafty, cruel, narrow-minded and ignorant. 
He has had the advantage of constant intercourse with 
Europeans of all classes, from General Gordon downwards, 
and this has had some effect, especially in teaching him the 
superiority of Europeans in all mechanical arts, and chiefly in 
those relating to war. ‘ He has never,’ says Professor Douglas, 
‘been able to free himself from the narrow, bigoted, and warp- 
ing system which has bound his countrymen in chains for 
countless generations. Nothing he has heard, nothing he has 
seen, nothing he has read of Western lands, has served to shake 
for an instant his implicit belief in the ineffable wisdom of the 
founders of Chinese polity, or in the superiority of the civilisa- 
tion of China over that possessed by any other nation on 
the face of the earth.’ He is, in fact a mandarin of the 
ordinary type, somewhat tempered by contact with Europeans 
who have given him a knowledge of the West. The effect of 
this knowledge has been to give him the notion that China had 
only to buy some ships and guns to be as great a power as any 
in the world ; and, as we know now, at the first outset the ships 
were sunk or captured and the guns, asarule, did not go 
off. After all, it is true of great as of small men, that 
by their fruits ye shall know them. For thirty years—cer- 
tainly since the death of Tséng Kwo-fan, Li has been the 
most powerful satrap in China. The various attempts to over- 
throw him, some of which are told by Professor Douglas, show 
this. The defence of the capital from external attack has been 
the chief aim of his life during that long period. He has had 
enormous sums placed at his command for this purpose; he 
had British naval officers, German military officers, civil 
officers of all nationalities to help him, and the whole of his 
defences crumble at the first touch. With the usual share of 
vanity of the Chinese mandarin, he has thought himself 
superior to the most skilled foreiza officer; it was so with 
Gordon during the Taiping rebellion, it was so with Captain 
Lang a few years ago. But the scandalous treatment of this 
officer was amply revenged at the Yalu and Wei-hai-Wei. 

Timidity, covered with an air of resolution, is one of the 
characteristics of the Chinese mandarin dealing with affairs he 
does not understand. Li has always seemed resolute; but he 
has resolved half a dozen different ways on the same day and 
in regard to the same matter. He is, in truth, as impression- 
able as wax—we are speaking now only of foreign matters— 
the last comer leaving the deepest mark. Foresight he had 
none ; no Chinese mandarin ever sees beyond his nose in his 
dealings with foreign nations. If he is forced to advance his 
care is to see that the place on which he puts his foot is firm ; 
but whether the step takes him in a right or in a wrong direc- 
tion is never considered by him. Of Li’s treachery and cruelty 
no reader of Gordon’s life, who remembers the massacre of the 
Wangs, will need an example. He has never been able to keep 
an honest European in any responsible position about him, and 
as for his native enfourage, its members are known all over 
China as ‘the Tientsin gang.’ To this precious body of rascals 
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which includes relations of his own, belonged the miscreant, 
who sold information to the Japanese, another who robbed the 
unfortunate soldiers under him of their pay, a third who kept 
magaznes empty which were supposed to be full and stole 
the money that should have bought powder. The Chinese 
ambassador who took bribes from foreign shipbuilders and levied 
black-mail on foreign contractors, the secretary of legation 
who swindled a foreign bank and forged his chief’s name— 
these two belonged and the survivor now belongs to Li’s gang. 
Li himself, it should be mentioned, has the reputation of being 
one of the richest men in China. More than thirty years ago 
the late Admiral Sherard Osborn described him in an official 
report as ‘ unprincipled like all Chinese officials.” Many bubbles 
have been burst by the results of the Chinese-Japanese war ; 
perhaps the most inflated of them was the reputation which 
Li Hung Chang had acquired of being a statesman—‘ the 
Bismarck of China.’ 


THE HUNTING OF KABAREGA 


The Land of the Nile Springs. By Colonel Sir HENRY CoL- 
VILE, K.C.M.G., C.B. London: Arnold. 


Sir Henry Colville remarks in his preface to this volume that 
during his stay in Uganda he had to contribute a good deal to 
Blue-book li erature. As a result he seems to have determined 
that his next production should be as unlike a Blue-book as 
possible. He is at little pains to impart political information, 
though incidentally his views are stated plainly enough. He is 
content to note down the incidents of everyday life in Uganda 
during peace-time and war-time, and to enliven them with 
innumerable strokes of humour. The result is one of the most 
faithful and entertaining books of adventure that has appeared 
since Burton’s days. Sir Henry Colvile’s description of the 
jigger almost makes you feel as if that insect had you by the 
toe. Among the many attempts to portray Mwanga the latest 
obviously comes nearest to reality. ‘ His face is a weak one, 
with half-covered fish-like eyes, a rather squat nose and a 
drooping mouth, but it shows no very marked signs either of 
cruelty or debauchery, and the points which impressed me 
most were his extreme nervousness and efforts to appear 
pleasing.’ A deliciously comical account of a review is given, 
in which the king’s horse ran away with him ‘hotly pursued by 
the royal umrella-bearer and warmly embraced by His Majesty.’ 
Sir Henry seems to have treated Mwanga with not a little tact, 
more particularly when he contemplated one of his numerous 
changes of religion. He is also amiably ironical at the expense 
of the Waganda, and agrees entirely with Captain Lugard as to 
their propensity to lie with or without provocation. 

The greater part of these amusing pages is occupied with Sir 
Henry’s campaign against Kabarega of Unyoro, and a curious 
burlesq ie of war it was. He took the whole fighting popula- 
tion of Uganda with him lest the Protestants and Catholics 
should engage in civil war during his absence. And amazing 
troops they were, dressed anyhow and armed with every kind 
of weapon from a Winchester to a hedge-hook. ‘ Their favourite 
mode of progression seemed to be by a series of short rushes. 
At one moment a shout and a clatter warned us of the approach 
of a battalion; at the next, hustled into the bananas, we felt as 
if we bad been overtaken by a herd of stampeded cattle. A 
few minutes later we found our late assailants all seated on the 
narrow path, which they blocked for some hundred yards.’ But 
the back-bone of the expedition was, of course, Emin Pasha’s 
Soudanese. One of them, who landed with Mr. Purkiss on the 
further side of the Nile, kept a whole village at bay until 
reinforcements arrived and toox it quite as part of his ordinary 
day’s work. The united armies, however, could not bring on 
an engagement with Kabarega. They hunted him up and down 
the country and across the Nile. They burnt his capital, and 
at one time an elaborate plan for starving him into surrender 
promised well. The enemy fired at them not infrequently ; and 
they retaliated by blazing back whenever they could see their 
men, which was mightily seldom. Of serious fighting there was 
none; though Major Owen was occasionally permitted to 
‘stir up’ the Wanyoro with the Maxim. We hear a good deal 
about that mercurial officer in the course of the volume, but the 
chapter describing his expedition to Wadelai is disappointingly 
brief. We gather that he did plant the British flag on the left 
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bank of the Nile, and that he came within an unpleasantly 
close distance of the Dervishes. Sir Henry Colvile, mean- 
while, had established himself at Kitanwa, where Lieutenant 
Villiers had built a sort of mediaeval castle, capable of defying 
all the armies of Africa. Finally, he returned to Uganda with 
six hundred Waganda women, whom he had rescued from 
slavery. They were allowed to choose their own protectors 
from among the expedition. ‘ Perhaps the relations of the older 
ones were mostly dead or had not come to the war; at any 
rate, they were very scarce or retiring, and I had some difficulty 
in securing care-takers for these doubtless worthy but somewhat 
unprepossessing matrons.’ Captain Thurston, who was left in 
command at Unyoro, succeeded in defeating Kabarega with a 
loss of two hundred men; and, but for a barking dog, he would 
have caught him by a night surprise. Anyhow, the days when 
Kabarega could raid Uganda at his pleasure were over. 

Sir Henry Colvile was evidently the man to lick a new pos- 
session into shape. While his officers were engaged in 
restoring Ankoli to order and reoccupying Toru, he was con- 
structing a harbour and a residency at Port Alice. He laboured 
at both with his own hands, laying bricks and making a sea- 
wall with such primitive machinery as wooden rollers and ropes 
of hanging creepers. ‘Waganda chiefs coming with great 
pomp and a numerous ‘retinue to pay their respects to Her 
Majesty’s representative would occasionally find him sitting 
astride the ridge of the roof putting a chimney-pot in its place 
or mounted on a scaffolding trowel in hand.’ As we have said 
he does not concern himself overmuch with African problems 
He seems, however, to consider Uganda as a fair field for white 
settlement, when hill stations have been established to counter- 
act the enervating climate. And he disapproves of that feeble 
policy by which Uganda was taken over, while inseparable 
territory such as Usoga was left outside the Protectorate. 
There can be no doubt that both that country and Unyoro will 
have to be brought under British rule, and Sir Henry Colvile 
is the person to do it. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 


With the Yacht, Camera, and Cycle in the Mediterranean, 
By the Earl of CAVAN, K.P. London: Low. 


We have nothing but praise for this book, and can cordially 
recommend it to any one who is projecting a winter tour in the 
Mediterranean. It is perhaps the most unsentimental journey 
that we have ever read, and, considering the object with which 
it is written, one of the best. Lord Cavan, in fact, discards all 
the usual methods of the writers of travels, carefully avoids 
boring the reader with needless detail or irrelevant description, 
and presents him instead with plenty of practical advice and 
with a series of photographs of which many will be found useful 
as well as beautiful. Yet, with all these virtues, the book contains 
just enough personal interest to save it from the charge of being 
a kind of guide-book. There is nothing marvellous or exciting 
to relate, but the incidents of the cruise are told in a pleasant 
way, so that the necessary sympathy is at once established 
between the author and his readers. Lord Cavan, of course, 
is essentially a modern traveller. He has been to many of 
the most poetical places in the world, but does not quote a 
single line of poetry. At Ithaca, it is impossible not to refer to 
Ulysses, but he notes at the same time that small iron repairs, 
as, for instance, to a steam launch, can be done there well and 
cheaply. At Athens, again, we learn that Welsh coal is 18s. a 
ton, and that bicycling is the rage, and the roads faitly good. 
And this, after all, is what the practical traveiler wants to know. 
He can do his moralising for himself, and rather resents the 
second-hand emotions and reflections with which books of travel 
are often padded. 

So far from padding his little book—for it is quite short— 
Lord Cavan surprises one by the quantity of plain information 
that he has packed into a small compass. He cruised in a 
schooner yacht of two hundred tons, with auxiliary steam-power, 
from Gibraltar to Athens, paying off the yacht at Leghorn on 
the return journey, He carried bicycles for himself and for 


some of the ladies of the pariy, and recommends every one to 
do the same ; and more, he is careful to note the condition of 
the roads wherever he went and the facilities for the repair or 
the hire of machines. This, indeed, is one of his objects in 
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writing the book, now that all the world goes on wheels. 
Another of Lord Cavan’s objects, as a practical yachtsman, was 
to give by means of photographs an idea of the appearance of 
the various ports from the offing. As he truly says, every navi- 
gator will appreciate a picture of the port he is about to visit. 
As for the many objects and places of interest, we can only 
say that Lord Cavan has aimed at being concise, and has suc- 
ceeded. His information is short and useful, and he hardly 
ever departs from the businesslike character he has assumed, 
though his pages are now and then lightened agreeably by 
such events as the shooting of a wild boar or the bribing, 
with instantaneous effect, of a magnificent Spanish customs 
official. Having said this much of what Lord Cavan modestly 
calls ‘ the letterpress,’ we must briefly express our admiration 
of the many excellent photographs or heliographs that adorn 
the book. We infer, from internal evidence, that they are the 
work of Miss Olive Holdsworth, one of Lady E. Lambart’s 
friends and companions. ‘They have been done with equal 
skill and intelligence, and it is no exaggeration to say that they 
leave nothing to be desired. 


DOWN WITH NATURAL SELECTION 


The Origin of Plant Structures. Yyy G.HENSLOW. London: 
Kegan Paul. 


This is another nail in the coffin of Darwin’s pet theory of 

natural selection as an essential factor in evolution. Mr. 
Henslow, in his famous work on the Origin of Flora! Structures, 
proved with overwhelming evidence that the direct action of 
the environment and the responsive power of protoplasm are 
the sole and efficient causes of adaptive variations in floral 
structures. And this supplementary volume completes his task. 
A new environment does not in any sense select ‘at all,’ but 
induces a plant to form definite variations in nature. Mr. 
Darwin’s fundamental mistake on this point was that plants 
when they vary, do so indefinitely in nature. Now definite 
variation is the law, and is always in the direction of adaptation 
to the environment of the plant. If Mr. Darwin had studied 
plants in a state of nature to the same extent as cultivated ones, 
he would not have jumped so quickly to his conclusion of 
natural selection, on the assumption that in nature variations 
are only exceptionally definite : but he purposely limited his 
observations to animals and plants under domestication and 
cultivation. He started with the wrong assumption, that varia- 
tions are indefinite in nature just as they so often are under 
cultivation, and to save his theory of evolution he considered it 
necessary to call in the imaginary aid of natural selection to 
correspond with the artificial aid of man under cultivation. 
Mr. Henslow, however, by a vast number of coincidences, 
verified by experiment, has satisfactorily shown that besides 
the factors of heredity (or tendency to produce the parent type), 
variability (or the power of changing structures) and environ- 
ment (or the external conditions of existence) there is no other 
factor needed, such as Darwin’s ‘tendency to vary. This is 
the fundamental difference between the two lines of argument : 
and Mr. Henslow has accounted for the whole of the evolution 
of plant structures by the responsive power of protoplasm and 
the forces of the environment alone, without any aid from 
natural selection whatever. This conclusion he has come to 
by a marvellously industrious examination of thousands of 
natural plants in different situations. Studying the morpho- 
logical and histological peculiarities of Desert Plants, he here 
points out some remarkable coincidences between environment 
and structure which justify him in concluding that there is some 
common relation between them of cause and effect, that all 
parts of plants are subject to variations, which are generally 
persistent and characteristic, and that plants lose or take on 
such characters according as they are grown away from or in 
the normal environment with which they are associated. 

Mr. Henslow came to the same conclusion after a study of 
the Alpine and Arctic plants, viz., that they are the direct out- 
come of the action of the climate upon the responsiveness of 
the plants themselves. Experimental evidence shows how 
many plants of the lowlands can at once acquire one or more 
features of the plants of high altitudes and latitudes, when 
made to grow there. The same law of environment is at work 
in the structure of Maritime and Saline plants. Their character- 
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istic features can be either more or less produced by simulating 
the normal conditions of growth, or can be restrained, by grow- 
ing maritime plants in soils and climates of very different 
characters from those which obtain by the sea. Examining 
Phanerogamous Aquatic plants he shows with equal force and 
conclusiveness that water induces all plants to vary alike and 
to do so at once in harmony with itself. Again, when nominally 
aérial stems are made to grow underground, the new growth at 
once begins to assume the characters of normally subterranean 
stems, comparable to roots. Ample evidence is also brought 
forward to justify the belief that climbing plants come under 
the samelaw. The author here refers, in a note, to the masterly 
work of Kerner (recently published), to show that he is up to 
date with his authorities. There are parallel lines of evidence 
from an examination of the form and structure of leaves, the 
origin of depauperised states, and of parasitic and insectivorous 
plants. He must be a determined Darwinian who will not 
accept the conclusion come to by Mr. Henslow that in plants 
the origin of species is due to the joint action alone of the two 
great factors of evolution—variability and environment. We 
are likely to remain profoundly ignorant of the mysterious pro- 
cesses within the organism by which this joint action is effected ; 
but one thing seems certain that in plants natural selection has 
no raison d'étre whatever. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Aliguando dormitat Homerus. The poem from Mr. Swin- 
burne’s pen which heads the list of contents of the Vineteenth 
Century shows that the most impassioned of our minstrels can 
hardly succeed in the treatment of a stock subject meet for a 
Laureate. The second article on ‘Bishop Butler and his 
Censors,’ contributed by Mr. Gladstone, is one which the editor 
could not, of course, decline to publizh ; and no doubt it will 
add tothe profits of the Review. But it is beyond doubt one 
of the dullest essays ever committed to paper by that eminent 
person who has proved to sad demonstration that the 
most silver-tongued of orators may be among the worst of 
writers. If, however, sincerity compels us to speak in dis- 
paragement of the two contributions on which the Vineteenth 
Century appears to pride itself, sincerity equally permits the 
observation that elsewhere in the November number are to be 
found many articles which may be read with keen interest and 
abundant profit. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s attack on Lord Salis- 
bury’s criticism of the theory of evolution is, apart altogether 
from its controversial tone, and mainly by virtue of its clearness 
of illustration, delightful to read. Mr. T. C. Hayllar, albeit he 
seems to us to push his arguments in favour of ‘ the Chinese 
view of missionaries’ to extremes, is one of those men who do 
the world a power of good by forcing it to remember that there 
are two sides to every question. Mr. Justice Ameer Ali, who 
deals with Islam and Canon Mac Coll, has done us that service 
already, and the value of it was not impaired by sundry errors 
in matters of detail into which the Canon says he has fallen. But 
it was in helping Englishmen to see themselves as others see 
them that the Indian judge deserved well of us, and the contro- 
versy between him and Canon Mac Coll has now become 
profitless, not to say wearisome. Mr. Cunninghame-Graham’s 
paper on Hulderico Schmidel, a primitive annalist of the 
fashion in which the blessings of civilisation were spread in 
South America, proves that a feather-headed politician may 
be a pleasing writer. Of the remaining articles those which 
are most likely to attract the notice of the general reader are 
Sir Charles Robinson’s fascinating essay on ‘Art Connoisseur- 
ship in England,’ Mr. T. Werner Laurie’s ‘ Author, Agent, and 
Publisher,’ and the replies, from Oxford and Cambridge re- 
spectively, to Mr. Deane’s charge against the dons of the two 
Universities of neglecting the religious education of youth. Mr- 
Laurie, it seems to us, has some reason on his side, and, par- 
ticularly, we endorse his complaint that the purely commercial 
relation between author and publisher which the system 
of agency tends to promote ends in the artistic ruin and 
degradation of promising writers. 

There is, perhaps, some superfluity of the obvious in the 
analysis of ‘Illiberal Liberalism’ in the Fortnightly, but in 
dealing with serious subjects it is better to use the common- 
place argument which is just and conclusive than, by an attempt 
at smart originality, to throw away a strong position. And 
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certainly our Liberal friends do stand in need of a reminder that 
their present actions are animated by principles which are in 
absolute opposition to the Liberal tradition. ‘ Book collecting 
as a fine Art,’ by Mr. Julian Moore, is an essay full of elegant 
information imparted in graceful words. On one point only 
do we quarrel with Mr. Moore, and with a great number of 
excellent persons besides. He lays it down that a man’s 
‘ working books’ (which have nothing to do with the artistic 
side of the subject) may be marked at the margin or have their 
pages turned down when convenient. A respectful protest may 
be entered on the ground that indulgence in{this practice renders 
the book intolerable to any subsequent reader. Mr. E. Kay 
Robinson contributes a thoughtful essay on ‘The Afghan 
Alliance,’ and expresses surprise that English publicists have 
not paid much attention to the failure of the Shahzada’s visit 
regarded from a diplomatic point of view. His forecast of the 
good which might ensue from the establishment of direct rela- 
tions between the Home Government and the Amir is, perhaps, 
of a somewhat Utopian character; but certain it is that the 
article deserves careful consideration. Mr. Bompas, Q.C., has 
written a practical paper upon the improvement of working- 
class homes, Mr. Hugh Chisholm’s scheme for the counter- 
acting of penny dreadfuls is as readable as it is unlikely to 
be carried out, and in ‘The Sultan and his Harem’ Mr. 
Richard Davey pours out some of his rich store of knowledge 
of the manners and customs of the East. 

Far and away the best paper in the Nasional Review is that 
by Lord Farrer entitled ‘ Taking stock of Employer’s Liability.’ 
His view is, in effect, that the loss of the last Bill on the sub- 
ject was no great matter. He would in some degree remodel 
the varying measure of damages, but he would clearly prefer 
to leave alternative settlement in the hands of those useful 
societies, such as the Miners’ Permanent Provident Society 
of South Wales, to which masters and men contribute fro rata. 
To such societies the New Unionism is, for reasons that are 
obvious, bitterly opposed. They tend to make men act with 
sense and prudence; and they minimise the influence of 
Tilletts and Manns and that sort of person. Mr. Maxse’s idea of 
a symposium upon a Unionist policy for Ireland has not, in our 
opinion, worked out successfully. Lord Monteagle’s share of 
the said symposium is, however, the best. The Bishop of St. 
Asaph has a useful paper on Church Reform; and Mr. Frank 
Banfield discourses on interviewing in practice, a very tiresome 
business, it would seem, for both parties. 

Better numbers of the Vew Review have been issued since 
Mr. Henley assumed the control of that periodical; but the 
November number has its gems. First among them would we 
place Mr. Henley’s own tender and infinitely touching verses. 
For the rest, passing over Mr. George Wyndham, we would 
recommend to the general reader Mr. Louis Becke’s story of 
the South Seas. It is gruesome, savage, brutal ; but it is right 
well told. We are no lovers of highwaymen’s yarns, which have 
ascended of late from the back-garden of the Sorting Times 
to the Paradisus of Literature; but, if read them we must, it 
must be admitted also that Mr. Marriott Watson’s last is of the 
first, if not of the cleanest, water. 

Blackwooa’s correspondent in China contributes a second 
article on the Chinese navy, dealing with the siege of Wei-hai- 
Wei. It is the fullest and best account that has yet appeared 
in this country of the one episode in the war which prevents 
one from despairing altogether of the Chinaman. All the 
bravery and all the devotion of which he is capable seem to 
have been crowded into those few days during which Admiral 
Ting, wretchedly equipped and provided as he was, held his 
position against the perfectly appointed and triumphant 
Japane:e attack. However cowardly and apathetic the Chinese 
soldier may be, the Chinese sailor can and will fight. And the 
issue of the siege was determined by the treachery which pre- 
vented Admiral Ting from either garrisoning the land forts 
with his own sailors or destroying guns which were turned 
ultimately upon himself. Almost Mr. Baden Powell persuades 
us to become balloonists, so attractive does the sport appear 
when described by an enthusiast. Anda sport pure and simple 
ballooning may be without any afterthought of scientific experi- 
ments to be made or military training to be gained. But after 
all, as Mr. Baden Powell points out, people may be divided 
roughly into two classes—those who would give anything to 
make an ascent in a balloon, and those who would not go up 
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at any price, and we doubt whether either class is to be con- 
verted by argument. For politics we have a well-informed 
article on the land question in the Highlands and the recom- 
mendations of the Crofters Commission ; and Mr. Walter B. 
Harris breaks ground that is new to most of us in Persian 
Kurdistan. In the Humanitarian Dr. Schofield discusses the 
advantages of ‘Cycling for Ladies,’ and since the tricycle, for 
reasons which the learned doctor is at a loss to understand, 
bids fair to drop into disuse, he is concerned chiefly with the 
machine of two wheels. His summing up is distinctly in its 
favour, provided that certain alterations are made in frame and 
saddle, which would remove the hygienic objections to which it 
is now open. His opinions on rational dress are of less value, 
but no one will be inclined to dispute the fact that no uglier 
costume has yet been devised than that in which some of 
our more advanced lady cyclists affront the world. The 
editor continues her thoughtful and suggestive papers on the 
‘Pharmacy of the Soul.’ Part iii. deals with disturbance of 
the equilibrium of the individual, whether by contact from 
without or motive from within, and raises without laying 
it the old spectre of the freedom of the will. ‘The Virtue 
that damned, by G. M. Went, is a powerful but eccentric 
dialogue in which the Devil takes a part. 

Macmillan contains much pleasant reading ; ‘ The Swimmers’ 
is a picturesque sketch of Indian Border life ; ‘The Ncte-book 
of the Country Doctor’ is instinct with the folk-lore and local 
colour of the West ; and the article on ‘Our Cavalry’ gives 
food for serious reflection ; but the contribution most worthy of 
attention at the present time is perhaps that on ‘ Missionaries 
in China,’ wherein their position is dispassionately and intelli- 
gently discussed by an obviously well-informed writer, whose 
conclusion is that on the whole more harm than benefit arises 
from their well-intentioned efforts. Those most hated amongst 
the Chinese are apparently the Jesuits, male and female; and in 
regard to the question of women being sent to China at all, whilst 
admitting the possibility that they do more good among their 
own sex there than we are generally disposed to admit, the writer 
is certain that their presence is an abomination to the people 
at large, and until China has properly awakened,- sporadic 
outbreaks with more or less serious results are inevitable. 
In Longman’s Mr. Andrew Lang is of course amusing at the 
Sign of the Ship—he devotes, by the way, some two pages of 
his notes to crystal-gazing : an article on the Pallinsburn Gull 
Pond, interesting to ornithologists and all lovers of seascape 
and moorland, is contributed by P. Anderson Graham, who 
suggests plausible and natural reasons, which cast blame on no 
one, for the desertion by these capricious birds of their breeding- 
place, and holds out hopes of their possible return ; and H. A. 
Gwynne, narrating his passage of the Iron Gates ina pair-oared 
gig, incidentally destroys the impression under which many 
people labour that the river is almost closed in by the ‘ Gates,’ 
whereas the fact is that it is there at its widest, and the obstruction 
lies in the bed, which as it widens is very shallow and danget- 
ous. The greater part of the Corn/ill is devoted to its serials, 
‘Cley Kelly’ and ‘The Sowers’; it contains also readable 
articles on ‘Havana’ and ‘ The Advance of Advertisement,’ in 
addition to ‘An Incident from Borderland,’ tinged with the 
prevailing popular mysticism. The most notable contribution 
is one on ‘A Convent Prison’ in Austria, which shows how 
much better they manage these things there—that is, if punish- 
ment is to be corrective and preventive rather than vindictive, 
although it must be confessed there is much in this Convent 
Prison that jars upon our English sense of what is right and 
seemly, and a feeling arises that many of the women— 
murderesses, for example, and incendiaries—are not being 
dealt with with sufficient severity. It should, however, atone 
for much that they who are sent to Neudorf are as a rule better 
women—more moral, more human, and more industrious— 
when they leave than when they enter. It is not very generally 
known amongst us that an experiment of a somewhat similar 
nature is being made with certain of our own female convicts, 
who are handed over to complete their sentences to the Good 
Shepherd nuns at East Finchley, where every possible effort at 
humanising and extracting such good as may be in them is 
made. We have also received 7he New Science Review, The 
Pall Mall Magazine, The Century, Scribner's, Temple Bar, The 
Minster, The Monthly Packet, The Parents Review and St. 
Nicholas. 
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